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KINGSTREE, 8. C, Auo. 6th, 1856. 
Rby. Jaxis a. Wallace: 

Dtar Sir— 

. At a meeting of the citizens 
of Williamsburg District, we, the undersigned, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to request, for publication, your 
able and interesting Discourse, deliyered on the 4th of 
July last, containing many facts connected with the 
early history of oiur section of country, which we deem 
important to preserve in a tangible form. 
Respectfully Yours, 

B. WARBURTON BRADLEY, 
DAVID D. WILSON, 
WILLIAM F. ERVIN. 



Thb foregoing note will indicate the main reason for 
giying this littl'e work to the public. The history of 
the original settlement of any portion of the country, 
must always be interesting; and its importance increases 
in proportion as time rolls the eyents farther back from 
the generation living. And this is eminently true, of 
the facts connected with the organization aoid early ex- 
istence of the Churches founded by our fothers. Events 
iHiich appeared Id them too trifling to be placed on re- 
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cord, are now eagerly sought after and treasured up with 
an ayiditj of which they never thought 

As Williamsburg is the cradle of Presbyterianism, in 
this part of South Carolina, it becomes an object of 
special importance to preserve, m a permanent form, all 
the facts relating to its early existence. The history of 
the Williamsburg Church, for one hundred years, is, to 
a large extent, the common property of fourteen other 
churches in this part of the State, besides those formed 
wholly or in part, in the Far West, from its members. 

From the almost total neglect of Churches and Church 
Sessions, to keep a record of tiieir proceedings daring 
the last century, the larger portioii of their acts have 
been irrecoverably lost. The faithfulness of individuals, 
however, in keeping family histories, and the events in- 
separably connected with them In the Church, has sup- 
plied, to some extent, the wants of official documents. — 
These, corroborated by the current traditions of the 
country, have been laid under contribution in the pres- 
ent work. Some important information has been ol>- 
tained by correspondence with Ministers at the North, 
who had the advantage of access to manuscripts which 
have not been published; and as some of these have al- 
ready passed away from earth, the materials furnished 
from this source, if now lost, could never be recovered. 

The author also acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
late J. B. Witherspoon, M. D., <^ Greeae ooimty, Ahika- 
mtk, who, during his life, furnish^ him with a htlef 
manvsoript history of the WilliMnsbwrg Church, sad 
BMUiy othw interesting facts. As Dr. W. was a native 
of WlUiamsborg, and had in his poiseanon valnaUe 
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family documents, his statements, when positlTely made, 
must be deemed authentic. 

Original grants and title-deeds of land, have supplied 
valuable information. 

The authors consulted are generally indicated in the 
narrative. 

In addition, we have the living testimony of a num- 
ber of individuals who have passed their four-score 
years on earth, and distinctly remember the scenes of 
the revolution; and have also treasured up the tradi- 
tions of their fathers. 

The materials thus collected through several years of 
patient research, are now presented in a permanent form, 
with the humble hope that they may serve to premote 
the interests of our Zion and the glory of God. 
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^ Isaiah — 63 : 8, 9. For He said, surely they are my 

i^ people, cMldren that will not lie ; so He was their Sa- 

\ viour. 

^ In all their affliction He was afflicted, and the angel 

i of his presence saved them : in His lore and in His pity 

] He redeemed them : and He bare them and carried them 

s all the days of old. 

I That portion of our country whose set- 

] tlement dates a few generations back, pre- 

\ sents objects of both delightful and melan- 
choly interest. Here hang in rich luxuri- 
ance the fruits of the trees planted by the 

J hands of the fathers, for the enjoyment of 

I their children. The tears and the prayers 
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of pious pil^iais exiled &om the land of 
their birth, for the sake of worshiping God 
in purity and peaoe, hav-e not been spent in 
vain. A savage wilderness, and a more 
savage race of inhabitants, both man and 
beast, have gradually laded away before 
the steady and onward march of religion 
and civilization. The desert has bloomed 
as the rose ; and the wild barren waste, un- 
der the hand of cultivation, has been made 
to present the aspect of abundance and en- 
joyment 

But, at the same time, we are called to 
look on many sad memorials of the past. 
Those scattered fragments of the tenements 
of man, tell of generations who lived, and 
labored, and prayed, and suffered, and 
passed away from the scenes of earth for- 
ever. Yonder antique wall of clay, be- 
speaks a rude structure where humble wor- 
shippers praised God, and then went up to 
stand in his presence. Under that lowly 
roof the psalm was smig, the old family 
Bible — sacred relic of father-land — was 
read, and many a heart buraed with heav- 
enly flame, as the patriarch of the family 
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led the devotions before the mercy seat. — 
Here hummed the spinning wheel, and here 
were plied the axe, and other implements 
of a bye-gone generation. Here the moth- 
er beheld the first smiles of her infant babe, 
and the father pressed his laughing boy be- 
tween his knees, or looked on and cheered 
as the sportive circle whiled away the hours 
of childish glee — soon all to grow up to i 
manhood, to tremble with age, and sink | 
into dust and be forgotten. Tliat clay mon- > 
ument, never animated by the breath of life, | 
ias outlived over and over again, the dust | 
that once tenanted immortality. 

In yon Church-yard, too, we read a regis- 
ter of abiding interest. The weather beat- j 
en stone with antique engraving, marks the 
resting place of one who once walked I 
where we do now, honored and useful as 
any of us ; but whose visage, none now liv- 
ing, ever saw. The almost imperishable 
pine knot, is often the only remembrancer 
of some eminent servant of Jesus Christ, 
designating the spot where reposes dust, 
that was once a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
The minister of Jesus has long since ceased 
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to invite sinners to the waters of life ; and 
there is nothing to indicate the spot where 
he sleeps. The frail monuments placed .at 
his head and feet, by his weeping flock, 
when they laid him down in the tomb, and 
rolled the clods on his coffin lid, have rot- 
ted away ; " and no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre until this day." 

In the words selected as the theme of | 
discourse, the prophet solemnly commemo- j 
rates the mercies of God to his ancient cov- < 
enant people. When they promised to J 
yield him a faithful obedience, God in his \ 
loving-kindness to them said — " Surely they I 
are my people, children that will not lie : | 
so He was their Saviour. In all their af- j 
fliction He was afflicted, and the angel of \ 
His presence saved them : in His love and s 
in His pity He redeemed them ; and He ] 
bare them and carried them all the days of j 
old." 

In all the trials which Israel endured — j 

both in Egypt, and in their joumeyings ; 

through the wilderness, the Lord remem- < 

bered them. He heard their groanings in \ 
the land of oppression, and He raised them 
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{ up a deliverer. Through the Red Sea, He 

I led Joseph as a flock, by the hand of Moses 

I and Aaron. And during their forty years 

\ wandering, ''the angel of his presence" 

\ never left them. The uncreated Son of God 

\ led them by that mysterious symbol of His 

I presence, the pillar of cloud by day, and 

\ the pillar of fire by night. Even their raur- 

i murings and disobedience, did not cause 

j Him to cast them off as a nation. He pit- 

j ied their infirmities. He supplied them with 

I bread and water, He protected them from 

I tlieir enemies ; all the way from Egypt to 

\ Canaan, even until they crossed the Jordan, 

\ and ''ate of the old com of the land." — 

His promise to Moses was, " My presence 

> shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest." 

I And that promise was realized, not only in 

^ the journey ings in the wilderness, but dur- 

I ing the centuries that fulfilled their nation- \ 

I al existence. Though they were reuellious, ^ 

J he was still their Saviour. And, as a ten- 

\ der mother watches over her helpless babe < 

\ and supplies its wants, and bears it on her | 

\ bosom, so God is represented as taking his ^ 

I people up, and bearing and carrying them { 

all the days of old. i 

Me ^ 
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It will be our design, on thi§ occasion, to 
show that God still remembers his covenant 
people. He has never left himself without 
a witnessing Church — a Church baptized of 
the Holy Ghost, at any period ; and he nev- 
er will till time shall end, and the scheme 
I of redemption be completed. If the lineal 
> sons of Jacob are cast oft*, and not now his 
I people, there are others called in to enjoy 
i their privileges. K the branches of the 
I goo*l olive have been broken off, there is the 
J wild olive grafted on the root. Out of ev- 
l ery kindred and tongue and nation. He has 
; chosen them into his kingdom, and called 
J them home to himself on high. 

^ But our attention is to be more particu- 
? larly directed to one small portion of the 
^ Master's vineyard ; and to the care which 
; He has exercised over the immortal beings 
J who have occupied it at different periods. 
/ And it will doubtless be seen, that in each 
i succeeding generation, and in all the trials 
J and sufferings through which they were 
j called to pass, God was still their Saviour, 

and bare and carried them all the days of 

old. 
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The history of the Williamsbubg Chubch 
derives especial impottance, from the cir- 
cumstance, that it was an original body, 
and not a colony from another Church, nor 
an assemblage from many ^others. Like 
Israel marching from Egypt to a covenant 
home in Canaan, this body of Christ's peo- 
ple came from a far country, — a land of op- 
pression — and driving the rude inhabitants 
from it, they pitched their tents in a waste 
howling wilderness. It was a transplant- 
ing from one continent to another. And 
this little band, independent in itself, and 
isolated from all other immigrations, was al- 
so the nucleus to gather additional strength 
from time to time. Moreover it was a cen- 
tre of light and influence, from which radi- 
ated its peculiar characteristics in all di- 
rections. 

I. ^THE ANTE-EEVOLUnONARY HIBTOKY. 

In taking a cursory view of the history 
of this Church, it will be our design to con- 
sider the dealings of God with it at differ- 
ent periods. And, 

I. The first epoch to which we shall con- 
fine our attention, will embrace the time 
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which elapsed prior to the war of the revo- | 

lution. / 

The first traces of the settlement of the f 

territory incladed in the congregation of \ 

Williamsburg, appear about the year 1731. | 

It seems from some ancient documents that > 

two men by the names of Finley and Rut- \ 

ledge, attempted a settlement before this \ 

time of a portion of land a few miles north | 

of this place, on two bays which still bear \ 

their names. But their enterprise of culti- f 

vating rice having failed, they abandoned j 

their lands and returned to Charleston dig- | 

trict, whence they came. \ 

The circumstances which led to the first i 

permanent settlement of this portion of \ 

country may be briefly detailed: — ^Tbe pro- ^ 

prietary government was overthrown in 5 

1719, in consequence mainly of the inabil- i 

ity or unwillingness of the lords proprie- i 

tors in England, to protect their colonies J 

from the incursions of the Indian tribes. — I 

And in 1729 the proprietors relinquished I 

their rights to the crown. A plan was then | 

adopted by the regal government, to facil- < 

itate immigr&tioii fitnn the mother t^ountrj, { 
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and the more rapid population of the terri- 
tory. Gov. Johnson was ordered by his 
Majesty to mark out eleven townships on 
the banks of navigable streams, and to 
divide the lands into shares of fifty acres 
for each man, woman and child, who would 
come and settle, on them. Each township 
was to include 20,000 acres, to be augmented 
when larger numbers of settlers made it ne- 
cessary ; and each one was called and consti- 
tuted a Parish, and the inhabitants were en- 
titled to the same privileges in the naviga- 
tion of the rivers. So soon as a Parish num- 
bered a hundred families, they were entitled 
to send two members of their own election to 
the assembly, and to enjoy all the civil privi- 
leges, which had been secured to the other 
parishes established in the province. Ten 
townships were accordingly laid out, two 
on the Altamaha river, two on the Savan- 
nah, two on Santee, one on Peedee, one cm 
Waccamaw, one on Wateree, and one on 
Black river. This proceeding was in obe- 
dience to the immediate orders of the king 
and not from any act of the Colonial Legisla- 
ture. In 1Y31 the Governor issued the war- 
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rant to St. John the Surveyor Greneral of 
the province, to mark out these townships; 
but he demanded such an exhorbitant 
sum for his services that the members of 
the Council agreed to perform the labor 
themselves. * 

It is proper here to state that the first 
civil division of South Carolina, was into four 
counties, viz: Berkeley, Craven, Colleton, 
Carteret or Granville. Craven county em- 
braced all the territory from the Santee, 
Congaree and Broad rivers, to .the North 
Carolina line, together with a part of 
Charleston District, and from the sea-board 
to the mountains. In 1Y69, the province 
was divided into seven precincts, one of 
. which was Georgetown. Georgetown pre- 
cinct included five parishes and one town- 
ship, viz : Prince George's, Prince Freder- 
ick's, Queensboroiigh, Kingston and AU 
Saints parishes, and Williamsburg Town- 
ship. — MiWs Statistics^ pp. 192, 193. 

The last enumerated of these, divisions is 
the one which now concerns us. The town- 

* Vide Ramsej's History, Vol. 1, pp. 108, 109. Car- 
roU's CoUectiona, VoL 1, pp. 296, 297— VoL % pp. 124, 
125 
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\ ship of Williamsbupg, in the midst of whicJi 
^ we are now congregated, was granted to « 
{ colony of Irish Presbyterians, with the full 
J ^d secure privil^fe of enjoying their own 
;; faith and mode of worship. In the royal 
{ grants of the Glebe tract of land there is 
not only a permission to enjoy the faith and 
worship of the Presbyterian Church, but a 
positive proviso and limitation that the 
minister occupying the premises, and min- 
istering there, shall "profess, teach and use 
the doctrijie, discipline and worship now used 
in the Church of Scotland, and subscribing 
the Westminster Confession of Faith as his 
Confession." The minister, too, according 
to an essential feature iii the Presbyterian 
Faith, was to be chosen by a majority of 
the Trustees and Members of the Congre- 
gation, "being of the same profession, and 
using, frequenting and belonging to the same, 
and not otherwise." The title deed of the 
lot on which the house of worship was 
built, made by a private individual, con- 
tains the same provisos, conditions and lim- 
itations. 

This indisputable doQumentary testimony, 

by Google 
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together with the high authorities cited, 
woald eeem utterly to refute the idea 
tkat the township of Williamsburg was 
e^>ier aa Episcopal Church parish, or that 
aay of llie lands included in the tract of 
twenty miles square, was ever granted 
to any other individuals and for any other 
religious purposes than to the Irish Pres- 
byterians and their faith and mode of 
worship. This township appears toh^ye 
be^i laid out in 1731 under th^ order of 
the King. Prince Frederick's Parish was 
set off from Prince George's fey ^ct of the 
Assembly in 1734. 

The grants of bounty l^nd in the town- 
ship of Williamsburg, as in the others, were 
made without any compensation for the 
first ten years after their occupancy by the 
grantees. Subsequent to that term of years 
the holders were required to pay an annual 
rent or tax of three shillings sterling, or 
four shillings proclamation money, for every 
hundred acres. The township of Williams- 
burg included an area of twenty miles 
square, and must, in all the earlier histori- 
cal relations, be distinguished from the pre- 
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a^it Dietrici of WiUiamsboifg. It eonoti- 
tuted a Preebytenan Ckoigregation or Pm- 
riah, eimUarto tibose iu Seotiaad andJM- 
liuad* Ajod the ^faiit»of bounty lands whhr 
in thiiB tovmbip Beeeoa to have been made 
bjBtv^n the years 1780 Mid 1745. — Vide 
Apt, of 1788, mdhorioifig the re-^mrem (f 
the town of WilUcmaht^ 

The principal immigrationfi, however, 
and 'those which founded the Church of 
Williamsburg, occurred in the years 1732 
and 1734. In this latter y6ar, John Wither- 
spoon. Sen., who was bom near Glasgow, in 
Scotland, about the year 1670, and who, on 
account of the persecutions suflfered there 
during the reign of the Stuarts, had remov- 
ed into county Down, Ireland, immigrated to 
this part of the "Western Continent. Accom- 
panying him were his sons— David, James, 
Robert and Gavin, and his daughters, Jen- 
net, Elizabeth and Mary, and their hus- 
bands, John Fleming, William Jame s and 
David Wilson. The names of the other 
colonists of those immigrations, as &r as 
they; can now be ascertained^ were Jamas 
^IcGlelland^ Wm. Sysot, David Allan, Wm. 
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W-ilwn, Robert Wilson, James Bradley, 
Whl Frierson, John James, Wm. Hamil- 
ton, Arehibald Hamilton, Eoger Oordon, 
J(din Porter, John Lemon, David Presdey, 
Wm. Pressley, Archibald McRae, James 

Armstrong, Ervin, Plowden,. 

-^-— Stuart, — A — MeI>onald. Be^es 
these, there were doubtless many names 
whidi have disappeai e4 entirely, and can- 
not now, be repovered. The elder of these 
people, it is supposed^ were natives of 
Scotland, and had sought refuge from the 
fury of persecution, in the more secure re- 
treats offered by their co-religionists and 
friends in Ireland. The James Jfa mily, al- 
most the only one of which we have any^ 
authentic account, were from Wales. Wm. 
James, whose name has already been men- 
tioned as one of the colonists, left Wales 
on account of a difficulty with his sover- 
eign, regarding the right to a mill-pond 
and the fish contained in it. This property 
being wrested from him, he removed into 
Scotland, where he married the daughter 
of John Withen^Kwn. Subsequently he 
emigrated to Ireland, and afterwards to 

a 
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America. He is said to have been im <^ 
cer in the army of William, of Orange^ in 
his contest in Ireland with James 11; and 
to have afterwards ii^erited, with the rest 
of the family, a barony of land in Wales, 
which they did not rectum to claimi aiid 
which, in consequepce4bll into the hands 
of other heirs.* 

We haVe now found our little band of 
God's faithful ones, in the wilds of Carolina, 
far from home and from most of the com- 
forts of life, surrounded by wild beasts and 
venemous reptiles, and by a more danger- 
ous foe in the native Indian race. Let us 
now see how He in whom they trusted will 
bear and carry them in the waste howling 
wilderness. The rpyal bounty furnished 
them not only the land, but a free passage 
across the Atlantic, provisions for one year, 
axes, hoes, and other a^cultural imple- 
ments, and a gim and a quantity of ammu- 
nition for each family. Each person, too, 
entitled to a grant of land, received there- 

*It is said that the .colony of 1734 landed at Potatoe 
Ferry, on Black riTer, aM tpenietratiiif throat^ the foF- 
est, crossed Boggy Swamp and settled in Tarious parts 
of the towDslup. 

f 
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wldi m town lot in the village of Williams- 
borg. 

Immediatelj after their arrival they laid 

out the town of Williamsburg, on the site 

of the present village of Kingstree, which 

they named in honor of William HI. Prince 

of Grange. The name of Kingstree was I 

given to the town from a large white pine \ 

tree, which grew on the bank of the river ; | 

; which tree, with all gold and silver mines, | 

I were reserved in the grants, to the King. * \ 

This circumstance gave the name of Kings- > 

; tree first to the pine, and afterwards to the | 

I village. ; 

{ But one of the first cares of this pious ; 

? colony, (for they were mostly, if not all, \ 

I members of the Presbyterian Church,) was ; 

J to build a house to the Lord. They were * 

; content to dwell themselves in shanties, ; 

i not more comfortable than potatoe cellars, ; 

I while their labors were more especially giv- ; 

i en to the erection' of a house of worship, ; 

; and a manse or parsonage for their minister, ; 
I according to their custom in their native 

^ * This resenratioii is made in the grant of the Glebe > 

/ land, and in others still extant / 

L ^ 
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\ land* On the Sod daj of July, Vim, jiibt ^ 

^ two dav8 more than one hundred and tme^!^ \ 

' " i 

J ty years ago, they petitioned the Lient. j 

\ Governor and Council for a grant of the \ 

\ . tract of land which is now the parsonage, i 

^ with a view of ^)uilding their bouse of j 

\ worship at that place ; no doubt complying j 

^ with the custom of the mother country, of j 

^ having the Church and the manse on the \ 

J same plat of ground. Wm. James was^ se- \ 

\ kcted to present the petition, which was in i 

\ due form granted on the 3rd' day of J«ly> \ 

\ 1741, five years and one day after its p»e* < 

\ sentation. | 

\ This delay was probably the cause of 

I their changing the intended site of their 

I place of worship ; and in 1738 they pur- 

\ chased the lot of land on which the Church 

I was built, from Roger Gordon, one of the 

I original members of the colony. After the 

< erection of the Church the title was made 

\ in trust to the following persons as trustees 

I of the congregation, viz : James Bradley, 

\ William Sym, David Allan, John James, 

] James McClelland and David Witherspoon, 

^ of Williamsburg Township, Craven coun- 
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ty^ and Province of Soutiti Carolina. The \ 
tnmtees to whom the Gld^e tract was af-^ ] 



tepwards granted, were William Jam es, 
John James and John Porter. The cause 
of the delay in granting this land to the 
i petitioners does not fally appear. It is 
j known, however, that applications of this 
I Ipnd at this time were not responded to in a 
\ shorter .period than two years. Ajid in the 
I present case, a, difficulty may have aripen 
I fro^i the previous granting of the same 
/ laud to Archibald Hamilton, one of the 
} Qokwisti^) who dying without heirs, the 
I property escheated to the crown, and might 
/ xbe granted again without violating the 
> rights of a private individual. 

J In the mean time the people were' not 

{ unmindful of the sacred duty of assembling 

J themselves together, and procuring some 

^ one to break to them the bread of life. 

^ They first made out a call for the Eev. John 

J Willison, of Scotland, whose great worth 

I they properly estimated fi-om an acquaint- 

J ance^with his writings; but he declined 

I accepting* So^ij after, however., they pro- 

; cured the ministerial services of the Eev. 
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Bobert Heron, from Ireland, by whom the 
Cbnrch wft» formally organised in the xaomlik 
of August, 1736. Under the labors of Mr. 
Heron, the Church prospered. About the 
year 1740 or 1741, Mr. Heron returned t<r 
Ireland,where it is supposed he spent the re 
mainder of his life. 

The ijext who broke the bread of life to i 
this people, was the Bev. Joseph Bay, who \ 
is spoken of as a man of heavenly spirit, I 
and unwearied diligence and faithftilness I 
in his ministerial work. During his labor J 
of love, the colony prospered both in its t 
spiritual and temporal interests ; and many \ 
additions were made by immigrations from f 
the mother country. Having faithfully J 
served his generation, Mr. Bay fell asleep I 
in 1761, in the forty-sixth year of his age, ; 
"and his sepulchre is with us unto this 
day." He was the first minister buried 
here. 

But for a moment we must retrace our 
steps. The children of Israel in the wil- 
derness, though ever in view of the pillar 
cloud of the Angel of the Covenant, were 
not exempt from dangers, temptations and 
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Mffarings. So these ckHdren of the Cove- 
DOrt) though livifig in the presence of a 
finthfbl prmjer-heariiig Ood, and enjoying 
Ihs smiles, endured many scenes of afflie- 
tioDS. Sometimes they came to die bitter 
waters of Marah; they were smitten by [ 
the pestilence, and the serpents of the dee- [ 
ert, and were called to do battle wjlh the \ 
hosts of Amalek. The climate was nncon- \ 
genial t6 European constitutions, and many [ 
of them fell sick and died. The manner <tf [ 
cultivating the soil and the produets of the [ 
country were new to them ; and the felling 
<^ forest trees, and other toils incident to a [ 
new country, rendered life, for a series of { 
years, exceedingly burdensome. Like most [ 
of the colonists who settled along the Alantic \ 
coast, from time to time, numbers of them [ 
did not long survive their adoption of a \ 
new country. During the winter of 1749- f 
1760, a fatal epidemic ravaged the country, j 
called the "Great Mortality,^' the exact 
character of which is not known ; but it is 
supposed to have been a violent type of 
influenza. By it eighty persons of the 
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township died, not a few of whom were \ 
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beads af iamilies and prominent men of the 
oolony. Three of these were original eUew 
of the Church: John Fleming, William 
James and DaTid Widierspoon. 

They were also tinder the necessity of 

defending themselves against the attacks 

of the native Indians. Dr. Ramsay in his 

brief J46^<^i^ of Maj. John James says, 

(and he most probably obtained his infer- 

I mation from the Major himself,) "His first 

f recollections were those of a Stockade fort, 

; and of war between the new settlers and 

I the natives." 

; But amid all these scenes of adversity 

J the colony gradually prospered, and con- 

f tinned to add to the comforts of life ; and 

( that which afforded them the most immedi- 

s ate relief, and turned the tide of suffering, 

i was the introduction of African slaves, who, 

j inured to such a climate, encountered its 

I dangers with impunity. In the language 

$ of Eamsay — " But as this township receiv- 

i ed frequent supplies from the same quarter, 

/ the Irish settlers, amid every hardship, in- 

j creased in number. Having obtained credit 

\ with the merchants for negroes, they were 
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\ lelieved from die sever^t part of thcfir 
\akoT, By this aid and their own indtmtrj, 
spots of land were cleared, which, in a 
short period, yielded them plenty of provi- 
sions, and in time became fruitful estates.'^ 

The successor of Mr. Ray, in the pasto- 
ral office, was the Rev. Mr. McKee, of 
whom not much is known, except that he 
was a godly man, walking with God like 
Enoch of old. After laboring here two or 
three years, he was called to the Salem 
Church, where he died about the year 1770, 
and was buried on the spot where the 
Brick Church now stands. 
J We have now reached a period in the his- 
} tory of our Church where weaj'e able to 
; place our feet on terra firma. Hitherto 
/. we have been plodding our way by the 
\ light of musty manuscripts and the legends 
\ of tradition. Now, we have the authority 
^ of the printed records of the Church judi- 
/ catories, which serve at least to aid our re- 
\, searches, and corroborate the testimony 
^ drawn from other sources. And another 
\ circumstance is not unworthy of notice, that 
\ th^ first three pastors of the Church were 
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natiTes of IrelaiM^; and now we are called 
to notice one who is known to have been 
bom and educated in our own country. — 
The successor of Mr. McKee, was the Bev. 



I Hector Alison, believed to have been A na- 
tive of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.— 
He was a brother of Rev, Dr. Francis Ali- 
son, ot Philadelphia, one of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers and ripest scholars of 
the American Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
A. was a member of the New Castle Pres- 
bytery, and was reported by that body to 
the Synod of Philadelphia, as an ordained 
minister, in May, 1747. In 1751 he was 
ordered by the Synod to supply certain 
Churches in the back settlements of Vir- 
ginia; which appointments he faithfully 
fulfilled. In 1753, when he had been only 
about six years in the ministry, he was 
chosen Moderator of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia. In 1758, when the Synods of Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, were proposing 
terms for the re-union of the two bodies, 
Hector Alison was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on the part of the Commis- 
sion of the Synod of Philadelphia, entrust- 
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9d ^iHa the delicate duty of drafting the 
plan* of union. In 1760, he was direeted 
by Synod to supply the ^^ English Pres- 
byteriangentlemen at Albany ;" and during 
the same year he was sent as chaplain to 
the Pennsylvania forces on the march to- 
wards Canada. During the whole period 
of his ministry at the North, Mr. Aliscm 
s^ems to have occupied a prominent posi- 
tion, and his influence and efficiency are 
abundantly indicated in his l>eing one of \ 
the Commission of Synod, and on most i 
of the responsible and important Commit- | 
tees. His name appears as a member of \ 
the New Cast^ Presbytery for th e ly^ | i 
time, in 1762. T^ foilowmffl jre a r ,. !!^ jo i 
Hjeeoido d ^Q ab sent; and about this time it \ 
was that he was called to the Williamsburg 
Church. Uniting probably with the old 
Presbytery of South Carolina, which soon 
after became extinct, and the records of 
which are lost, we are able to trace him no 
further, and we are involved again in the 
uncertain intricacies of tradition and man- 
uscripts. One account says his ministry 
here was from 1765 to 1770^ when he left, and 
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his subsequent history is wanting. Anoth^ 
and a more pi'obable one, from a still living 
witness, is, that Mr. Alison died here, aod 
his sepulchre, thoi^h like that of Moses, 
unknown, is with us. Had he removed to 
some other part of the Master's vineyard, 
we shoiild doubtless have heard of him 
again. A minister of his distinction would 
not have been lost from public view so 
easily. A venerable lady,* whose birth 
synchronizes to a day with the great Napo- 
leon, who was born during Mr. A's. minis- 
I try, and who still lingers on these mortal 
shores — a bright example of unabated men- 
L j^al vigor — assures us that the tradition was, 
] tliat both Afison and his successor are en- 
i tombed in this sacred repository of the 
; dead. He most probably began his minis- 
I try here as early as '63 or 64, and went to 
\ his reward about the year 1770. 
; The next minister was a native of Ire- 
; land, the Eev. Thomas Kennedy. Of him 
I we know but little, except that he was a 
J man of God, and faithful in his covenant 
I work. Under his ministry the Church pros- 
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{>ered in a remarkable degree, both hj ad- 
ditkms from abroad and by evidence ef 
genuine conversions to God. But his la- 
bors closed about the commencement of the 
revolutionary war. The same conflicting 
statements attend him as his predecessor: 
one that he went to Ireland to bring his 
mother to America, and the war breaking 
out, prevented his return ; the other that 
he closed his mortal career here, and his 
dust sleeps beside that of Alison and Eay, 
and others of whom we shall presently 
speak. 

During the ministry of Mr. Kennedy, or 
about the year 1770, there were large addi- 
tions made to the Church and village of 
Kingstree, by immigrations from Ireland. 
The congregations were so much increased, 
that it became necessary to enlarge the 
house of worship, which was done by tak- 
ing out the side opposite the pulpit, and 
adding to the building about one-half of its 
I original dimensions. The increased accom- 
f modations were not'unblessed to those who 
J Bat under the ministry of the man of God ; 

Land many of those who made no profession 
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and no pretensions to piety in their native 
land, became the hopeful subjects of saving 
grace. 

We have now approached the limits of 
I the first epoch wc have assigned ourselves 
I in tlie history of Williamsburg Clmrch. — 
j But before leaving it, we must be indulged 
I in a few reflections. It has been our de- 
] sign to show how the Angel of the Cove- 
] nant bare and carried these, his covenant- 
\ people, all the days of old. For his an- 
^ cient Israel, he wrought signs in Egypt, and 
] wonders in the field of Zoan; but a large 
measure of the Almighty's dealings with 
Isreal, in Egypt and the wilderness, was a 
disciplinary course, to prepare them as a 
nation for the inheritance of the promised 
\ land. The wicked generation, who were 
\ too stubborn to be reformed, and too degra- 
I ded in spirit by Egyptian slavery, to enjoy 
\ properly the sweets of civil liberty, were 
\ all doomed to fall before crossing the Jor- 
f dan ; and a new generation taught and dis- 
i ciplined, for the purpose, by God himself, 
» were prepared to enter their earthly inhe* 
; ritance. The old people, brought up in 

1^ ^ 
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Egypt, in the habits of slavery and idolatry, 
were unfitted to this end ; so tliat speaking 
of Israel as a nation, the Lord bare and 
carried them, even when laying on them the 
heavy hand of His judgments. 

The same is true of those, whom the Head 
of the Church, in his Providence, led to the 
wilds of America. We trace one family 
suffering injustice in Wales, and fleeing into 
Scotland; and all of them together en- 
during persecution under the Stuart dynas- 
ty in Scotland, and fleeing for refnge into 
beland. Bnt their pilgrinaage is not ended 
yet. Civil and ecclesiastical oppression 
directed their eyes to the wilds of Americi^ 
where, if toils and privations stared them 
in the fiEtce, they could enjoy the inestima- 
ble blessing of worshiping God in accord- 
ance with their own views of the preci^pti 
of His Word 

But their course of discipline and pre[>a^ 
ration still continues. The Others who wor* 
shipped God so pure of old, amid the deep 
^ns and mountain eaves of Seodmd, were . 
iftot the fleet horseoMn and deadly marke- | 
mm^ prepared to eoeennter the flery and | 
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bloody contests with the mother country, 
in which their sons bore so noble and con- 
spicuous a part; but the youthful immi- 
grants, and those who were born here, were 
necessarily trained by the hand of God 
himself, as if for the special purpose of bat- 
tling, successfully, with the tyrannical min- 
ions of the old world. The young man 
trained to pursue the flying deer, with the 
speed of the antelope, through swamp, and 
jungle, and . brushwood, to sit the wildest 
horse, as though he, centaur-like, was a 
part of the animal himself, and to rival 
Tell himself, in feats of marksmanship, was 
better prepared to battle, successfully, in 
this ccywntry^ with the veterans of Europe, 
than if he had been taught in military 
schools abroad. A wiser than man's wisdom 
was preparing and marshaling his battal- 
ions for the awful and almost superhuman 
warfare, which was to set a nation free from 
the crozier and the crown. 

And the members of the Williamsbui^ 
congregation, as is abundantly attested, 
bore as noble a part in that perilous strife, 
as any on the soil of Am^ca. There 
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coursed in their veins — even those of the 
more recent immigration — some of the best 
blood of the revolution. The uniform tes- 
timony of unprejudiced writers is, that the 
Irish, or more properly, the Scotch-Irish? 
were generally the staunch friends of inde- 
pendence. * 

And it may be remarked appropriately 
in this place, that, before the rupture with 
the mother country, the youthful colonists 
of "Williamsburg Township, now heads of 
families and prominent citizens of the prov- 
ince, had strengthened the general cause of 
their religion and of liberty, by spreading 
themselves beyond the original limits of 
the township, planting other Churches, and 
creating new sources of light and influence. 
Prior to the year 1760, a number of remo- 
vals had taken place, which formed the 
germs of several of our present most im- 

*"Col. Williams was a Presbyterian, and like all of 
that faith, his religion placed him on the side of freedom. 
He and they thought with John Knox, <<that if they snf- 
£fered the twins, xibbrty and bblioion, either to be in- 
fringed or taken from them, they had nothing left them 
whereby they might be called men." — Trad, and Rem. of 
the Revolution. By Dr. Joseph Johnson of Charleston, p. 
496.--5wiy. 78 and 79. 
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portant Churches. Among this number, 
Maj. John Jamea. William Wilson, Robert 
Wilson and David Wilson, removed £rom 
the bounds of the original congregation, and 
£Drmed the Church of Indiantown ; Saml 
Bradley and James Bradley, settled in Sa- 
lem, and planted the Chnrch there; Boger 
Wilson, James Wilson and Capt. William 
Erwin founded the Mount Zion Church. — 
John Witherspoon, Gavin Witherspoon, 
John Erwin and Hugh Ei-win, removed to 
Jeffries Creek, and formed the neucleus of 
the Hopewell Church.* Messrs. Plowden, 
Nelson and Gamble, pitched their tents in 
the fork of Black River, and formed the 
Church of Brewington. 

As we have seen, the parent Church con- 
tinued to prosper, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of colonies that separated from it. — 
These colonies on the contrary, like a 
cordon of outposts, 8M*ved to strengthen 
each other in times of peril and contribute 
to the general safety. 

«It is said that the Hopewell Ofauroh had «n existenoe 
a little prior to this, haying been formed by peraoes di- 
rectly from Ireland. 
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n. THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 

We come now to consider the dealings of 
God with this people during the revolution. 
Hitherto their existence had been mainly 
one of peace. Their early skirmishes with 
the natives were not important, and they 
were too far removed from the frontier, to be 
endangered by the attacks of the savages 
during the French and Indian war; but 
the next epoch of their history must be 
written in blood. For a period of seven 
years, the scene is to be transferred from the 
peaceful farm and the house of God, to the 
camp and the field of strife ; and from its 
proximity to the seashore, Williamsburg, 
like all the low country, was doomed to 
share largely in perils and sufferings.-— 
From the commencement of the struggle 
with the mother country, there was but lit- 
tle hesitation as to which side this people, 
together with those who had formed neigh- 
boring Churches, should t^e. By this 
time, too, not a few of the French Hugue- 
nots, the descendants of those sterling chris- 
tian patriots, whom France had exiled by 
the revocation of the edict of Kantes, had 
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united with them in common faith, religious 
and political. These two distinct races of 
people, well worthy o^ each other, stood 
shoulder to shoulder through all the painful 
scenes of blood and danger, battling for the 
same high and holy principles: — "Truth, 
man's heritage in the Church," and " Lib- 
erty, man's heritage in the State." 

As early as 1776, when Charleston was 
first threatened with a British descent, John 
Jame s, then a captain, marched down with 
his company to aid in its defence. In 1779, 
we hear of this same oflScer, afterwards to 
become a distinguished actor in scenes of 
danger, in the army of Gen. Moultrie, in 
his retreat before Gen. Prevost, and com- 
manding 150 riflemen in the skii-mish at 
Tulifinny Bridge. 

It was not, however, until after the fall 
of Charleston, that the full cup of bitter- 
nemess was poured out to the people of 
Williamsburg, which, on account of their 
patriotism, they were doomed to drink to 
the dregs. Many of them marched down 
to the defence of the city; and at its sur- 
render were made prisoners of war, and 
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^ suffered to return home on parole. Maj. 

i Jagaes had been ordered back by Governor 

\ llutledge, to embody and train the militia 

I of the district, and thus escaped the catas- 

\ trophe. After the fall of the Metropolis, 

; South Ciuolina was regarded by the British 

J as a conquered province; and many of the 

\ citizens submitted as prisoners of war and 

\ took paroles, in order to avail themselves of 

\ the privilege of remaining at home with 

^ their families and attending to their busi- 

I ness, bnt the hope soon proved illusive. — 

; Following the lirst proclamation, offering 

i security to all who would refrain from fur- 

\ ther opposition to the royal government, 

\ and full pardon of all past offences, there 

\ was promulgated another, calling on all 

; "prisoners not taken by capitulation, and 

] who were not in confinement at the sur- 

/ render of Charleston," to take up arms in 

\ favor of the King. By this snicidal policy, 

; the British lost more than they gained by 

f their arms. Many, who from various mo- 

; tives, would have remained neutral, peace- 

/ fully awaiting the issue of the contest, 

\ shuddered at the idea of taking up arms 

\ against their own country. 
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But there remained a portion "of that 
district," Bays Eamsay, "stretching from 
the Santee to the Peedee, containing the 
whole of the present Williamsburg and part 
of Marion district, to which the British 
arms had not penetrated." And it was in 
consequence of this second proclamation, 
put forth by the invaders, that Maj. James 
was deputed by the citizens of Williams- 
burg to inquire of the commanding oflScer 
in Georgetown, the precise terms of the re- 
quisition. The story of his encounter with 
Ardesoif, is too well known to be repeated.* 
"Unconditional submission," was a term 
too abhorrent to those who had been nur- 
tured in the lap of freedom, to allow them 
for a moment to think ei accepting. If 
forced to tuke up arms they would fight for 
their country. "Liberty or death," now 
became the motto of every man; and it 
was the immutable sentiment of every 
heart. Four military companies were im- 
mediately called into service, under as ma- 
ny Captains : Henry Mouzon, William Mc- 
Cottry, John James (of the Lake) and John 

* See Appendix A. 
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Macauley.* This was the origin of that 
far-famed band that bore so conspicuous a 
part in the contest for liberty during the rest 
of the war, known as " Marion's Brigade." 
Whether the honorable fame of that body 
was due more to their distinguished Gene- 
ral, than to the tnen who composed it, 
might admit of discussion. No reasonable 
doubt can exist, that if they were honored 
in serving under the great Marion, they were ^ 
worthy of such a commander. Whether f 
all these companies had a previous exist- | 
ence, and were then merely called into ac- i 
tive service, cannot now be ascertained. — > 
That, however, which was commanded by > 
Capt. Mouzon, (the Kingstree company,) j 
was organized before. It consisted of Y5 s 
men previous to the fall of Charleston; and ? 
to the honor of the company and the com- ^ 
munity, there was but one man that bore ; 
the epithet of tory. This was John Ham- f 
ilton, a petty merchant of Eangstree, who j 
was more distinguished for his profanity and ; 
plundering propensities, than for courage i 
to assault the enemies of his royal master. 
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And we have good authority for saying that 
he was the only decided royalist in the 
township of Williamsburg, during the war. 
Others we know there were in different 
parts of tlie present district; but among 
the descendants of the Irish Presbyterian 
colonists- of the township, the name of tory 
was unknown.* 

Some of the^ men composing this cele- 
brated corps, were remarkable for their 
daring courage, not less than for great bod- 
ily strength and agility. This was the 
character of Maj. James and several others 
of the same name. Trained, as we have 
seen, in early life, to the rearing and driv- 
ing of wild cattle, requiring the most dexter- 
ous feats of horsemanship, their skill found 
ample field for exercise in their almost in- 
terminable night and swamp' skirmishes 
with the British and tories. Had some of 
these men lived in the reign of king David, 
they would have been numbered among 
his mighty men. One of them, Gavin 
Jame8,f was a veritable Horatius Codes, 

* See Appendix C. 

f In recounting the gaUant exploits of this man, we 
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and some of his feats of noble daring were 
worthy the recording pen of a Livy. At 
the passage of the Wiboo swamp, he held 
in check and faced the volleys of the whole 
advance of the British army. The fore- 
most dragoon fell by the fire of his musket, 
the second that assailed him was struck 
dead by his bayonet — the third shared the 

same fate ; but laying hold of the Aveapon, \ 

are forcibly reminded of the almost incredible deeds of \ 

another of the same energetic and indomitable spirit. — > 

We refer to Maj. James White, of Cabarrus, (then Meek- J 

lenburg) county. North Carolina. He rode a horse call- ^ 

ed Stono, vhi^ in fleetness set the swiftest of the Brit- v 

ifih coursers at defiance. As early as 1771, he had dis- > 

tinguished himself as one of the ** Black Boys," who in- f 

tercepted and blew up Gov. Tryon's powder on the road J 

between Charlotte and Salisbury. He was one of that < 

daring few who disputed the advance of Cornwallis into \ 

\ Charlotte; and, during his lordship'rf stay there, caused J 

\ him to give the town the enviable soubriquet of the ^ 

< " Ilomef s JSFesL^^ In one of his skirmishes with the en- ] 
J emy, he killed a British soldier, and stripping off his > 
^ red coat put it on himself, not less as a memento of his ? 
^ success, than as a mark of contempt for the enemy. — / 
\ Confiding in the power of his noble steed, he repeatedly J 

< suffered the British cavalry to approach within speaking ;; 
I distance, when they would call out, " White," — for they J 
\ had learned his name — "White, that coat don't fit you.*' ;J 

> ** Come and take it off," was his unvarying reply. Then / 
\ drawing his unerring sight, ho would cause one to bite J 

> the dust, and wheeling round, soon leave his pursuers ^ 
S far behind. We heard this anecdote and many others ; 
I regarding this man, from a veteran of the revolution, ; 
\ who fought the battle of his country with him. ; 
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he was dragged by James, at the heels of 
his noble steed, a distance of thirty ot forty 
yards alpng the causeway. There was ma- 
ny a Tachmonite and son of Zeruiah, in 
that smaU band, whose name and deeds are 
unknown to ns, and are <mly enstamped 
indelibly on the registers of eternity. 

Speaking of Marion — ^Marion whose name 
alone sends a thrill through every patriotic 
bosom, whom every lisping school boy has . 
learned to admire, and longed to emulate — 
speaking of him, it is manifesflvnpt extra- 
vagant to compare him to/meJNapoleou. 
One of the same impulsive race, he was 
endowed with many similar characteristics. 
I know it may be said, that we are in such 
a comparison, likening small things to great; 
but he is truly great, who performs to per- 
fection the part assigned to him. We can 
say of Marion what can be said of few other 
Generals : he never was beaten, and he ne- 
ver was surprised, nor can it be said that he 
ever committed a serious blunder. Greater, 
by far must he appear sometimes, at the 
head of his little brigade, than the mighty 
Corsican leading his myriads. Give the 
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latter the same limited education as the \ 
£>nner, and the same ciremnscribed num- j 
ber of men and means, and you place him | 
on a level with the artful, energetic partisan | 
officer that skirmished so succeesfullj in the > 
iwamps of Carolina. On the other hand, \ 
bestow on the stem Huguenot the advanta- \ 
ges of the school of Brienne, and then | 
place him in the command of hundreds of 
thousands, with all the necessary accoutre- 
ments of war, and an inexhaustible trea- 
sury, subject to his draft, and he would 
have made the thrones and kingdoms of 
Europe tremble. 

The characteristics of the one were, to a 
great extent, identical with those of the 
other. Both in an unusual degree ignored 
the old established rules of warfare; so 
that an Austrian general said of the one, 
that he was unable to fight him, because he 
(Napoleon) was ignorant of military tactics ; 
and the British officers complained of the 
other that he would not do battle according 
to the rules of civilized nations. To wateh 
imsuspected the minutest operations of the 
memy — to assail him in his rear in Italy or 
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Germany, while he was himself supposed 
to be still reposing in his camp at Bologne, 
or in the palace of the Tuilleries — ^to pl'nge 
through the marshes of Areola by night, 
making more use of his men's legs than 
their arms, and attack his foe and cut him 
to pieces in detail— -to transport his legions, 
as by magic, from one remote point to an- 
other, and hurl his whole force, on the ene- 
my, like an avalanche, and crush him at 
one blow ; all this was Napoleon. And 
the uniform testimony of the whole cloud 
of witnesses is, that these were the charac- 
teristics of Marion. Such was the man 
who honored this little army of patriots 
with his confidence and care. 

We have not time to give in detail, a full 
history of the war in this part of the State. 
Nor is it necessary, as we should only re- 
peat what has been written by abler hands 
before. A few facts, allusions and reflec- 
tions must suffice. 

There seem to have been three distinct in- 
vasions of Williamsburg, all of which re- 
dounded neither to the profit nor military 
glory of the enemy. The first was that of 

kg 
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Tarleton. So soon as the rising of the I 

whigs, in Williamsburg, was reported, this i 

celebrated cavalry officer was dispatched to J 

quell it. The insults oflfered to the inso- I 

lent Ardesoif in Georgetown, had revealed ; 

the unwelcome truth, that freemen were * 

not so easily .brought to terms of " uncon- ^ 

ditional submission" as iad been formerly i 

supposed. But British arms must effect i 

what arrogant assumptions could not. — J 

Passing the Santee at Lenud's ferry, Tarle- • 

ton, with one hundred British dragoons, i 

and a larger number of tories under Col. ] 

;i^Elias Ball,^encamped at the plantation of I 

Gavin Witherspoon, south of the lower ^ 

bridge, on Black River, early in August, / 

1 Y80. Hearing of his advance, Maj . James, ^ 

who was then at Witherspoon's ferry, on J 

,; Lynch's Creek, pushed McCottry's compa- > 

< ny forward with a view to surprise him at \ 

or near Kingstree. Henry Durant was dis- \ 

patched to watch the movements of Tarle- } 
ton, reconnoitre, &c., and report; but be- 
fore reaching the lower bridge, at a sudden 
turn in the road, he met the enemy's ad- 
vance, and inmiediately wheeling round, he 
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fled as fast as his steed could carry him. — 
Being closely pursued by about twenty of 
Tarleton's fleetest cavalry, he effected his 
escape by throwing himself from his horae, 
leaping a high fence in sight of Eobert 
Witherspoon's house, (now Mr. Shaw's) and 
running across the field, rustling with com 
and matted with pea vines, to the swamp 
of Black Eiver. That evening Tarleton 
encamped at Kingstree, and was feaved from 
surprise by being advised of McCottry's 
advance, with a reported force of five hun* 
di'ed men. At the reception of this intelli- 
gence, he decamped early in the night, and 
McCottry arrived a few hours after. 

On his retreat towards Camden, Tarleton 
performed some acts of cmelty, that would 
have stained the character of Sir Hudson 
Lowe or Philip 11. of Spain. The next 
morning after his flight from Kingstree, he 
took the two Messrs. Samuel McGill and 
carried them along as prisoners of war. — 
The same day, the 7th of August, he burnt 
down tiie dwelling and out-houses of Capt 
Henry Mouzon,* fouii;een buildings in all, 

*Thi8 wfts the first house bnmed in this part of ihe 
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with all th^ir valuable contents. A little 
ftirtber on he destroyed, in like manner, the 
houses of Wm. and Edward Plowden. In 
Salem he went to the house of Mr. James 
Bradley, disguised as an American officer, 
and passed himself off as Col. "Washington. 
By this strategem he drew from the aged 
patriot, (fi>r he was an old man, one of the 
original immigrants to Williamsburg) an 
unreserved statement of the feelings of the 
whigs, and a detail of their plans for the 
defence of the country. Having gained 

country. The venerable daughter of Capt. Mouzon, al- 
ready referred to, was then eleven years old, dnd has 
now a distinct recollection of the scenes of that dreadful 
morning. Tarleton's troops, one hundred in number, 
were all elegantly dressed in red coats, white pantaloons, 
/ half-leg boots, and caps with plumes. Ball's tories were 
/ not in uniform. Tarleton spoke politely to Mrs. Mou- 
i zon, but told her, with apparent regret, that *' Harry," 
i (Henry, her husband,) had turned against the King, and 
in consequence would be broken up. C'.ipt. Mouzon 
was then at home ; but on the approach of the enemy 
escaped to the swamp near at hand. After their depar- 
ture he returned to his residence, now only smoking 
ruins, and told his weeping family to provide for them- 
selves as best they could — he would go to the camp and 
there find victory or death. They saw him no more till 
the following winter, after he had been wounded at 
I Black Mingo, and recovered sufficiently to return home. 
I Was it strange that vengeance should be sometimes ta- 
( ken by the whigs, on those who were the authors of 
; their suflferings? 
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his confidence, Tarleton then prevailed on 
him to conduct him across the swamps of 
Black Eiver, on his way to Oamden ; and 
when he reached his camp, he threw off his 
disguke, avowed himself CoL Tarleton, and 
told his aged victim that he was his priscmer. 
Carrying him to Camden, he put him in 
irons, and repeatedly had him carted to the 
gallows to see his feUow-patriots executed, 
threatening him each time that he would 
be the next victim. And the execution of 
this atrocious threat was prevented only by 
the knowledge of the fact, that it would 
meet with a fearfiil retaliation at the hands 
of Mr. B's. relations and friends, many of 
whom were in Marion's army. But his un- 
varying reply to the taunts of his persecu- 
tors was, that he was ready at any time to 
die for his country. This treatment he en- 
dured until Lord Eawdon was forced to 
evacuate Camden in the following May, 
and return to Charleston ; during which 
time his venerable lady, who had entertain- 
ed Tarleton with the richest viands of her 
table, was refused permission to see him, 
and was driven from his presence, with 
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pcofime imd ribald language, by the flame 
officer. The marks of the irone oa his legs 
remamed as mementos of his sufferings, 
and were borne bj the venerable christian 
to the grave. 

The inquiry naturally arises here, what 
Ae British expected to effect by these atro- 
cities, and from what diabolical motive they 
perpetrated them. One cause of these bar- 
barities has been found in the fact, that the 
British officers of the revolutionary period 
were a class of men inferior to those who 
co-operated with the Americans in the 
Pr^ich and Indian war. Another and a prin- 
cipal one, doubtless, was disa^omted amr 
hition. These men looked upon the south- 
em country as conquered, and regarded 
themselves as entitled to all the glory of 
the achievement. Dukedoms, Marquisates 
arid Baronies, into which this vast domain 
was to be divided, were already grasped in 
imagination by them. And when they 
found themselves disappointed by the rising 
of the people — ^and among the first to resist 
their demands of ^^imconditional submis- 
sion," were those of Williamsburg — ^their 
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wrath knew no bounds, and they felt them- ^ 

selves juBtifled in going to the most dire ex- I 

tremities, in wreaking their vengeance on { 

men whom they vie wed in the Hgkt of rebefe < 

and insurgents, rather than enemies in war. i 

It is certain, however, that they were far < 

from understanding the character of t^ ^ 

American patriots ; particularly if they re- ^ 

ally wished to regain their allegiance to the f 

crown. The murdering of theii* best citi- i 

zens in cold blood, contrary to the rules of ^ 

civilized nations, the plundering and bum- I 

ing of their property, ouly exasperated ^ 

them to fight even unto death, in prefer- \ 

ence to yielding to such monstei-s in ini- ] 

quity. s 

The cruelties exercised on Mr. Bradley, i 

by Rawdon and Tarleton, have been ac- \ 

counted for in this way: while at Kings- \ 

tree, or in the vicinity, Tarleton had been \ 

informed that Mr. Bradley had communi- ^ 

cated with the people of Williamsburg, | 

many of whom were his near relations, urg- j 

ing them to resistance to British authority, 1 

backing his advice witb the promise from \ 

Gov. Rutledge, that Colonel Washington I 
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9]H)uId speedily be sent on to snpport them. 
The correctness of this report appears evi- 
dent from the strategem of Tarleton, in as- 
suming tiie character of Washinu^on, and 
the faciKty with which he gained the con- 
fidence of his victim. The one would not 
probably have thought of the expedient 
otherwise, nor the other so readily believed 
the impostor, had he not been looking for 
the American oflScer. 

A little before this, Thomas and Matthew 
Bradley and John Roberts, were basely 
murdered by the tories, under one of the 
fiarrifions, and the graves of the two former 
msLy be seen near the town of Lynchburg.* 
One of the murderers, named Holt, was af- 
terwards kpprehended by Samuel Bradley, 
a eon of Moses Gordon and others, arid 
hung near the residence of the late William 
Bradley, of Salem. 

In the attack on the tory camp, nes^ 
Black Mingo bridge, Capt. Henry Mouzon 
and Lieut. Joseph Scott were boj;h wound- 

^ Judg^ Janes states erroneously that these men had 
joined neither par^^ Thej had been out on service aiid 
had just returned home' on a tisit. 
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ed, and were earned to Whitb Marfih, in 
North Carolina, where they remained till 
their recovery. They were botii lamefer 
Ufe. lieut. Soger Gordon haying been sent 
out to patrol on Lynch's Creek, was attack- 
ed by a large party of tories under Oapt. 
Butler, and after ei^tulatingi was basely 
naurdered with all his men. 

The second invasion of Williamsburg 
was conducted by Maj. Wemyss, and was 
marked by atrocities unsurpassed, if not 
I unequalled in the annals of civilized war- 
l fare. Marion was at Port's ferry, when he 
I heard of the advance of this officer, and 
I immediately marched across Lynch's creek, 
< with the determination to give him battle. 
; Maj. James was despatched with a party of 
^ select men to reconnoitre and ascertain his 
i forces.^J'^e locality of the daring exploit 
; performed by James and his men that same 
f night, no living witness is now able to de- 
l signate. The scene must have transpired, 
I however, somewhere not far distant from 
I Kingstre^ Placing himself near the road, 
^ James, by the light of the mo(Hi, not only 
I ascertained pretty accurately the forces of 
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Wemyss, as thej passed, but dashing from 
his hiding place, like a lion from his lair, 
he burst in thunder on his rear goard, and 
bcHre many of th^n away captive, before 
their fri^ids conld render lliem the least 
assistance. The force of Wemyss was re- 
ported to Marion before the morning dawn- 
ed ; and a conncil was held by the officers, 
near to James' plantation, as to what course 
should be pursued. The British force alone 
was double that of Marion's, beside five 
hundred tories under Maj. Harrison. The 
result of the conference was announced 
in an order to retreat into Korth Carolina, 
which was responded to by a groan of an- 
guish troia the whole line — ^m^i who, for 
the first time, were to leave their wives 
and children, and their homes and property, 
to the t^ider mercies of a ruthless and ex- 
asperated enemy. On the 28tli of August 
they took up dieir line of march, which 
ended at White Marsh, in North C^olina. 

Maj. Wemyss entered Williamsburg from 
above, and crossed Black river from the 
west side, iat Benbow's ferry, (now Mr. E. 
%pe«'). Above Mng^trm ha boned the 
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houses of Maj. John Gamble, Capt. Jamea I 

Conyers, James Davis, Capt. John Nekcm, J 

Robt. Frieison, John Frierson, Bobt. Gam- J 

ble and William Gamble. An imm^^e i 

tract of country along Black river, Lyndi's J 

creek, and Peedee, seventy miles in length, j 

and in places, fifteen miles wide, he left a I 

complete picture of desolntion and suffering. ? 

At the command of this officer, the church ] 

of Indiantown was burnt, because he re- i 

garded all Presbyterian Churches as "sedi- j 

tion shops." The Holy Bible^ too, with I 

"Eouse's Psalms," indicated the presence | 

of the hated, rebellpus sect, and was uni- \ 

formly consigned to the flames. The house > 

of Maj. James was burned, and his prop- | 

erty swept away and destroyed, which was ] 

the common lot of Presbyterian patriots. — i 

As an evidence of the fiendish character of ^ 

Wemyss, he exhibited a particular antipa- ; 

thy to loom-houses and sheep ; for the im- < 

portant reason that these constituted a prin- '^ 

cipal element in the support of the inhabi- i 

tants, both in food and clothing. The first •; 

were uniformly reduced to ashes ; and where i- 

the latter were not. needed for the support ; 
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I of his men, thej were bayonetted or shot, 
I and left to putrify on the ground. Fortu- 
I nate it was, says Judge James, that the 
I crops of Qom were not gathered in, and on 
\ this account were saved, or utter famine 
; would have reigned over the land. And 
yet this was the work of those who boasted 
of being the most enlightened and chris- 
tian people on the face of the earth! On 
most of the plantations, the houses and 
provisions were burnt or destroyed, the 
moveable property and negroes carried off, 
and women and children, not tomahawked 
and scalped in true savage style, were left 
homeless and destitute of all the necessa- 
ries of life. Salt was then worth ten dol- 
lars a bushel, and was seldom to be obtain- 
ed at that price. As the seaboard towns 
were in the hands of the enemy, the prop- 
erty destroyed could not be replaced from 
the market ; and " the people were to be 
seen after the fires, searching for every 
thing they could find : knife-blades, scissors, 
hinges, nails, &c. Handles were put to 
the knives, dishc s and plates were rudely 
manufactured out of wood, and log huts 
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were gradually built by the assistance of 
one another." (James, p. 79.)* Truly we 
should duly estimate the precious boon of 
liberty, when we remember what tears, and 
sorrows, and blood, it cost our fathers to 
purchase the rich inheritance. 

But some men's sins go befoVe them to 
judgment, and the retributions of heaven 
follow fast on their career of crime. It was 
so with Wemyss. A few months after his 
march of devastation, through Williams- 
burg, he was wounded and taken prisoner 

* Acts of shameless barbarity were perpetrated duriDg 
this invasion, from the recital of which the mind inyo- 
luntarily recoils. A party of Wemyss' men came to the 
house of Mr. John Frierson, on the place now owned by 
Mr. Johtt Kinder. Mr. F. had just time to escape and 
conceal himself in the top of a tree, in full view of his 
house. The officer in command threatened Mrs. Frier- 
flon in the most profane and insulting language, that un- 
less she revealed the place of her husband's conceal- 
ment, he would BUBN hbk uf in the house. She was 
accordingly forced in, leading her little son, four years 
old, who yet lives to tell the tale of horror. The house 
was fired on the roof, and sentinels were placed at each 
door to prevent her exit The roof was soon in flames, 
and flakes of fire fell fast and thick round the faithftd 
wife, who sat still in view of death by faggot and fire; 
and it was not until the intense heat of the burning 
mansion drove the sentinels from the doors, that she 
was suffered to escape. The bee-hives were knocked to 
pieces, and the honey poured on the ground in mere 
wantonness ; )>ig8, pwa!ttty, and •very Uviog (king tk^i 
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by Sumpter, near Fishdam Ford, on Broad \ 

river, and a list of the houses he had bum- \ 

ed, was found on his person. No wonder \ 

that he ybbmblkd, when forced to show the \ 

document, and begged the American com- \ 

, njAnder to protect him from the vengeance ^, 

of the militia ! \ 

The cruelties inflicted during this expedi- ;: 

tion too, roused the lion in his lair, and call- \ 

ed Marion from his retreat. British and to- \ 

ry barbarities had made more Whig soldiere \ 

than the General himself ever could have :J 

done. And on his return, the injured citi- \ 

zens whose premises had been burned, and | 

; 

ooold be eaught, were thrown into the flames and bom- / 

ed to death. The party that burned the house of Mr. / 

Gamble on the west side of Black river caused every ^ 

thing of value to be thrown in to be consumed. A ^ 

child's chair belonging to his little son. George, was <; 

several times thrown out, and at the command of the ^ 

officer, as often thrown back. The Uttle bey himself ^^ 

at length Tentored to remonstrate with him,, saying, **it < 

is my chair." With the profane epithet usually applied \ 

to all whigs, the officer then said — **you little rebel \ 

keep it." These atrocities, which may serve as speci- / 

mens of what too many others suffered, were doubtlebs \ 

due in some measure to the royalist, Hamilton, who had S 

been plaeed in command, by the British authorities, / 

over ^is part of the country, and now gave informatfon \ 

against those personaUy obnoxious to himsrif» «r most K 

hostile to I|m royal ea«se. { 
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property stolen and wantonly destroyed, 
flocked to his standard in hundreds. 

And it may appropriately be here re- 
marked, that in the original township of 
Williamsburg, but few houses were burned 
beside those already mentioned. In the 
absence of the British, the dastard tory be- 
fore named was more intent on plundering, 

than inflicting other injuries ; and there was ;• 

no other enemy in the vicinity. And it is \ 

a well attested fact, that after the return of \ 

Marion, and the flight of Hamilton, the \ 

congregation of Williamsburg, owing to the \ 

entire unanimity of the people, afforded an / 

asylum for refugee Whigs, from other por- \ 

tions of the country, which were more ex- , 

posed to the incursions of the enemy. The \ 

God of battles seemed to watch over this ; 

cradle of liberty a|id christian influence. J 

The third invasion of Williamsburg oc- \ 

curred, about the time that General Greene • 

was performing his renowned retreat across \ 

North Carolina, which resulted in the bat- ;■ 

tie of Guilford, in the Spring of 1781. — ; 

Sumter and Marion, then two hundred miles ; 

apart, commanded the only forces left in ( 

si — . . ... ., — ... - . - . V -' ^^ — ^ -.i^rttz^xw^Googk--*^ 
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South Carolina. And Kawdon, who was 
directly between them, seized the upportu- 
nity to crush Marion in his retreat at 
Snow's Island. Col. Watson with a British 
regiment and Harrison's tories, was ordered 
to proceed down the Santee, and Col. Doyle 
along the east side of Lynches creek. But 
the vigilant scouts of Marion soon revealed 
the danger ; and leaving Col. Erwin in com- 
mand of his camp, the intrepid General by 
a forced march met Watson unexpectedly 
at Wiboo Swamp, about midway between 
Nelson's ferry and Murray's. It was at 
this pass that Gavin James performed the 
daring exploits already mentioned. Here 
Captain Confers, killed with his own hand, ] 
a tory officer, the Maj.^llamilten, who had i 
participated in the murder of the two Brad- ^ 
ley's, at Lynchburg. J^cvf^viv^^'^- \ 

By means of a superior force, and two ! 
field pieces, Watson forced his way down i 
tlie river ; the American General cautious- ] 
ly retiring before him. His direct route to 
Snow's Island lay through the heart of Wil- 
liamsburg ; and the struggle on the part of 
Marion now was, to arrest his career. One 
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' of the two bridges on Black Kiver was to 
j be the Thennopjlae ; and while there were 
s lacking the Persian multitudes to over- 
whelm it, there was a Spartan band to dis- 
\ pute the passage. Watson chose the lower 
I bridge, perhaps fearing an ambuscade on 
the West side of the River opposite King&- 
tree, if he attempted to pass that way. — 
Making a feint of continuing down the San- 
tee, he fell below the Broomstraw road to 
< deceive his enemy ; but soon after wheel- 
l ing his columns, he made a rapid push for 
\ the lower bridge. Marion anticipating his 
I movement, despatched Major James with 
I seventy men, thirty of whom were McCot- 
\ try's riflemen, by a nearer roMe, who cross- 
\ ed the bridge, threw off the planks and fired 
I the string pieces at the north-eastern end, 
to prevent the Bijtish infantry walking over 
I on them, ^e' rifles were then posted ad- 
\ vantageously at the end of the bridge, and 
\ the rest above and below, so as to command 
\ the ford and all the approaches on the 
\ other side. Marion soon after arrived with 
I the rest of his army, and disposed them in 
\ the rear, so as to support James' men. — 
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Scarcely was there time for these prepara- 
tions, when Watson appeared on the plain 
beyond, and opened the thunder of his ar- 
tillery. But the little band of patriots, 
fighting, as it were, in sight of their own 
I wives and children, homes and hearth-stones, 
J were not the men to quail before this for- 
5 midable array. And owing to the eleva- 
i tion of the ground on the South-western 
} side, the artillery effected nothing but to cut 
i off flie tops and limbs of the trees above 
\ their heads. To approach the brow of the 
{ hill, when the guns could be brought to bear 
I on the low grounds on this side, exposed 
i the artillery men to the destructive fire of 
I the riflemen. An attempt was now made 
to carry the ford by storm. But the oflScer 
in command of the advance, approaching 
the brow of the hill, waving his sword over 
his head, was seen to clap his hand to his 
breast and fall. He was pierced by a bullet 
from McCottry's rifle, a signal for his men ; 
and the deadly precedent was so skilfully 
followed up, that the whole advance of the 
British was hurled back in confusion from 
the fatal volleys poured into it. The mo- 
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;. tion of the whole army was checked. Four 

I men ventured back to carry off their fallen 

] commander, but they slept in death beside 

; him. Watson was afterwards heard to say, 

' "that he never saw such shooting in his 

I life." 

I This brilliant action decided the fate of 

\ Williamsburg. Col. Watson retired, and 

;: took up his quarters at the house of John 

I Witherspoon, about two miles South of the 

\ bridge, the place now owned by Mr. Lifrage. 

I Here it was that sergeant McDonald climb- 

; ed a hickory tree at the end of Mr. Wither- 

l spoon's avenue, that overlooked the house 

and yard, and shot Lieut. Torriano through 

; the knee, at the distance of three hundred 

yards — a feat of marksmanship not surpass- 

i ed by Napoleon in the distant shot that 

\ mangled both the limbs of Moreau at Dres- 

: den."^ Here, too, the brave Scotchman 

\ *The credit of this deed is here ascribed to McDon- 

^ aid, on the authority of Judge James, and authentic 
\ historians generaUy, and the unvarying tradition c»f the 
inhabitants of the community. The tree was pointed 
out by the men who were in the skirmishes, and was cut 
down not many years ago. The rifle used was a German 
Yager, carrying an ounce ball. It detracts nothing from 
the glory of Conyers, to ascribe thfe feat to tiMb4> brave 
J Scot. th.X. 

\ 
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frightened the whole British army, b j threat- 
ening to kill eight of their number, unless 
they returned the contents of his plundered 
wardrobe. 

And while McCottry and Conyers, who 
had been pushed across the river by Mari- 
on, kept up the terror by shooting the ene- 
] my's pickets, and cutting off his supplies, 
> the latter signalized himself by almost dai- 
j ly skirmishes, and daring feats of horseman- 
l ship in sight of his lines.' 

^ Abandoning the hopeless enterprise, Wat- 
son at length broke up his encampments, 
and proceeded by forced marches towards 
Georgetown, constantly annoyed by his 
ever present foe; and at Sampit bridge, 
McOottry's rifles gave him a farewell in 
the form of a shower of bullets. In this ex- 
pedition, so inglorious to himself, Wat- 
son commanded five hundred men, more 
than double the number of his enemies. 
Iferion lost only one man, while the Briton, 
as tradition reports, was compelled to sink 
his slain in a deep hole in the river above 
the bridge, to conceal their numbers. He ar- 
rived-at Georgetown with two wagon loads 
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of wounded men. Thus Williamsburg was 
preserved by the blessing of God on the 

I bravery of its own men, from another march 

I of devastation and suffering, similar to that ^ 

; of Wemyss, the year before. 

i In the mean time, Col. Doyle proceeded ; 

\ to Snow's Island; and the commandant, ^ 

) Col. Ervin, having too small a force to de- ; 

I fend the post, threw the stores and ammu- i 

j nition into Lynch's creek, and retreated. — I 

I Marion hastened across the country towards ^ 

J the place ; but arrived too late to effect any- \ 

I thing against Doyle, but gave him one de- i 

I structive fire across Witherspoon's fcJrry. ^ 

J Doyle heard news about this time which I 

? induced him to destroy, his heavy baggage f 

I and hasten back to Camden, and Marion ^ 

:; gave up the pursuit. From the loss of his ^ 

> ammunition, at Snow's Island, the Ameri- 

l can General was deterred from giving bat- 

l tie to Watson, who had pushed up the Pee- 

; dee, and was then in five miles of him, al- 

; though his force had been augmented to five 

I hundred men. From this distressing cir- 

; cumstance, he, together with his field offl- 

^, cers, was Seriously meditating a retreat into 
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North Carolina : with the exception of Capt. 
Gavin Witherspoon, there was perhaps not 
a man in the aimy could command more 
than two rounds of ammunition. 

But though for a moment obscured, the 
star of liberty was in the ascendant, and 
was destined soon to dispel the cloud of des- 
potism from the country forever. At this 
critical juncture, a well known whig by the 
name of Baker Johnson, came into the camp 
with the welcome news of the approach of 
Lee's legion — the same intelligence that had 
hurried Doyle back to Camden, and Wat- 
son to Georgetown. Marion lost no time in 
effecting a junction with Lee at Fort Wat- 
son, in obedience to the orders of General 
Greene, And in crossing Williamsburg, 
many of his faithful soldiers wearied by a 
campaign of incessant toils and dangers, 
availed themselves of the opportunity of re- 
posing a little while in the bosom of their 
families ; soon however to join again the 
standard of their revered General, to follow 
him into other dangers, and to more cer- 
tain victories. 

Here we must close our account of this 
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band of christian patriots, as their future 
operations were not connected with the ter- 
ritory of Williamsburg. The sword de- 
voured in other localities; but here, peace 
reigned. Their deeds of valor have been 
recorded imperishably by abler hands. — 
It is enough to say, that they laid down 
their armor, only when their country and 
liberty no longer required their services. — 
And when the tocsin of war ceased to sound, 
the soldier again became a peaceful citizen, 
beating swords into plough-shares and 
spears into pruning hooks, never to learn war 
any more. 

But it is a melancholy fact, that a largo 
proportion of those brave, self-denying men, 
lived but a few years to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty, purchased with their own blood 
and treasure. They suffered and fought, 
and triumphed, and then bequeathing the 
priceless inheritance to their children, de-' 
parted fi*om the scenes of earth forever, tb 
that blessed land, we hope at least, where 
wars and battles are no more. Captain 
McCottry contracted a complication of dis- 
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eases, by his exposures in a camp life, that 
brought him to an early grave.* 

Major James enjoyed the independence 
of his country less than ten years, dying in 
1791, Marion himself closed his earthly 
ci^reer, in 1795. May we not enjoy the 
hope that they with their compatriots, fel- 
low soldiers and fellow sufferers, have join- 
ed the ranks on high of that mighty prince, 
who hath a sword and a vesture dipped in 
blood, whose sceptre is righteousness, and of 
whose kingdom there is no end. 

See the sword of Britain waving, 
i O'er the soil our Fathers trod; 

\ Tyrant's chains our land enslaving, 

^ Deeply died in patriot blood. 

i But the cloud of war is rolling; 

i In their might our Sires arise: 

i *As an evidence of the true christian spirit of this offi- 

; cer, and the absence of every feeling of resentment, he 

f had it entirely in his power to have taken the life of 

} Hamilton, who had been the instigation of so much suf- 

/ fering to the community, and perhaps to himself, du^ 

/ r^g the battle at the Lower Bridge, but declined doing 

^ so. He had his sight drawn on him; and the fire of Mc- 

^ Cottry and his men was like the cavalry charges of 

^ Mum^ -<*no child's play;^ but he remembered that he 

^ was his neighbor. The deadly weapon was raised re« 

} peatedly to his eye, b«t as often lowered again, and the 

> miscreant was suffered to live. 
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( Hark! the tyrant's knell is tolling, ^ 

\ Freemen shout it to the skies. ^ 

< See Brittannia's hosts retreating, s 

'i Proud no more of victories won; i 

', Hear Columbia's sons repeating / 

\ Loud the name of WASHINGTON; ^ 

\ Carolina's sons repeating ? 

HORRY, JAMES AND MARION. ^ 

To the God of battles bending, I 

\ In his arm we'll put our trust; ' j 

I Who, our homes and rights defending, ^ 

'> Laid the tyrant low in dust. I 

\ From the reign of wild aggression, j 

( KING of Kings, now set us free, ^ 

\ And to thee we'll make confession. J 

\ And onr country trust to tiiee: ^ 

I To thy name we'll make confession, / 

And all glory give to thee. J 

I [ 

\ in — 'THE SCHISM. > 

i ^ 

! Turning now from scenes of tumult and / 

I blood, we come to consider the Church ; 

again in the enjoyment of peace. Inde- ) 

pendence is gained; articles of peace are > 

signed; and the camp and field are exchan- ; 

ged for the sanctity of domestic bliss, and I 

industrial pursuits. The war-worn veter- ^ 

an long estranged from the public worship ^ 

of the sanctuary, may return to the eojoy- ; 
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ment for which he longed like David in his 
exile. But war has little in it congenial 
with the gospel, under any circumstances; 
and that which we have been considering 
was, in an imminent degree calculated to in- 
flame the passions, and incite to acts of 
personal retaliation. It was a bloody strife | 
between old neighbors, friends, and rela- \ 
tives; and feuds, and grudges, and injuries, \ 
were not easily forgotten nor forgiven. — 
Not that there was any difficulty of this 
kind among the members of this congrega- 
tion, in the late struggle for independence; 
for in it they were all as one man. But the 
field of justifiable strife, is a school where 
the meek spirit of Christ is badly learned; 
and when men have no more war to wage, 
nor enemies to do battle with, they are 
prone to put their tactics in requisition, by 
turning their arms against each other. This 
melancholy condition of things appear- 
ed in the Williamsburg Church, soon after 
the close of the war. During that period 
the Church was without the stated means 
of grace, except as it was occasionly ^ 
supplied, by Eev. James Edmonds of > 
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Cliarleston, Eev. ThoinaB Hill of Indian 
Town, and Rev. Mi*. Hunter of the Black 
Mingo Church. In 1783, when the scat- 
tered fragments were again collected to- 
gether, a large number of its best members 
were no more to be seen; they had gone to 
their rest, and their seats in the sanctuary 
were vacant. A few war-worn veterans 
who had carried their Bibles in their knap* 
sacks, it is true were left, to praise God in 
His own House, as they had trusted to Him 
in the strife of Death; but a large propor- 
tion of the congregation were without hope, 
and without God. 

At this time a minister by the name of 
Samuel Kennedy, a native oi Ireland, pre- 
sented himself; and was engaged to supply 
the Church for a period of three years. — 

He had not been here long however, 
until it appeared that he was guilty of un- 
ministerial conduct, and unsound in doc- 
trine; and at length throwing off the mask, 
he avowed the doctrines of Socinianism. — 
It must not be supposed, that the pious por- 
tion of the congregation were unconcerned 
as to the preaching, and life of their Minis- 
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I ter; and a large proportion of them insisted 
J on his being removed. But the majority 
/ sustained Mr. Kennedy; partly it may be 
I supposed &om tbe circumstance, that like 
I themslves, he was but recently from the 
J "old country," and partly because they 
J were less strictly puritanical in doctrine 
< and life, than those who had founded the 
i Church near fifty years before. Besides the 
^ demoralizing effects of the recent war, we 
must take into the account the fact, that many 
of these persons were strangers to vital pi- 
ety, and not even professors of religion, 
while their rights as pew-holders conferred 
on them the privilege ot voting for Pastor. 
We may perhaps perceive too, in the con- 
trast here presented between the two parties, 
spme of the fruits of the "Moderatism," of 
Robertson and others of like principles, in 
the Church of Scotland. And this ecclesi- 
astical policy we trace to the Patronage 
aystem^ which was forcibly engrafted on 
the Presbyterian Church, by a faithless 
despotic government* 

*Vide Lorimer's Protestant Church of France, pages 
400, 404, 413. 
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By the terms of revolution settlement in j 

1690 J patronage was wholly abolished, and I 

Presbyterianism was established in Scot- ^ 

land, according to its purest primitive ^ 

model — giving to the Churches the unre- I 

stricted privilege of choosing their own i 

ministers. In the reign of Anne, in 1706 — ^ 

1707, an "Act of Security" was passed, as i 

an essential condition of terms of the union ;; 

of the English and Scottish Parliaments, / 

sacredly guaranteeing to the Presbyterian ^ 

Church, its claimed privileges against all t 

intrusion. Only five years after the final ^^ 

ratification of this act however, in 1712, this ^ 

security was shamefully violated, and pat- < 

ronage was restored in the Church ; forqibly > 

wresting from the people the right so sa- \ 
credly prized of electing their own Pastors; 
and conferring it on wealthy land-holders, 
who might be ungodly men, and of erron- 
eous sentiments.^ 

It is evident, that under a system of this 
kind, the minister chosen would be of con- 
genial faith and practice, with the patron- 

♦Hetheringtoii's Hist. Chh. Scotland, pages 303, 319, 
880. 
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who presented him ; and in many instances, 
the Presbyteries were forced, under pains 
and penalties, by the civil power, to ordain 
and settle candidates contrary to their own 
consciences ; the candidates being unaccep- 
table both to congregations and themselves. 
Thus, by the despotic power of the British 
government, unholy men were placed as 
teachers of religion in the Churches, and as 
a natural consequence, whole generations 
grew up under their ministry, who like 
themselves, were strangers to vital godli- 
ness. Less than twenty years ago, minis- 
l ters of the Church of Scotland were prose- 
cuted and punished by the civil courts, be- 
cause they refused to ordain men, in con- 
gregations to which they were unaccepta- 
ble. A final appeal to the House of Lords 
for relief, having failed, the best poiiion of 
the Scottish Church, with the great Chal- 
mers at their head, marched out of the es- 
tablishment, leaving the flesh pots of Egypt 
behind them, esteeming the pure faitH and 
privileges of their Church greater riches, 
than well endowed parishes and splendid 
houses of worship. 
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But, as a necessary result, of the constant 
migrations of the people, from one country 
to another, the fruits of patronage appeared 
wherever the Presbyterian faith was found. 
The dead, heartless formalism arising from 
the evil, found its way into the American 
Churches, and contributed largely to the \ 
schism which occurred in the Synod of \ 
Philadelphia, more than a century ago. — \ 
Dr. Alexander, in his history of the " Log | 
College," says: *^We, of the Presbyteri- \ 
an Church, are more indebted to the men i 
of the Log College for our evangelical views, j 
and for our revivals of religion, than we are j 
aware of." Allusion is here made to the j 
men who advocated the necessity of high i 
degrees of vital godliness in candidates for \ 
the ministry, revivals of religion, &c., in 
opposition to others who made these things 
secondary to an elevated standard of schol- 
arship. These evangelical views were de- 
fended in Scotland by John Witherspoon, i 
as faithfully and powerfully, as he maintain- \ 
ed the cause of independence in the Con- \ 
gress of 1776. 

We have brought this subject to notice, { 
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S at this time, because the dead formalism 
I that prevailed in the Church of Scotland, 
\ has been attributed to other principles ; by 
some to infant baptism, and by others to 
the rigid doctrines of the Presbyterian sys- 
I tem. But while it can be conclusively 
I shown, that the Presbyterian Church pre- 
l sents as pure a communion roll, as any body 
] of Christ's people on the face of the earth, 
\ (if not a purer), it must not be deemed ex- 
l trgvagant to say, that the evil is justly at- 
\ tributAble to neither, but to the despotic 
\ English government ; engrafting on our sys- 
I tem by force, afunff^ie or exeresenoe^ whol- 
I ly uncongenial to it, and which the Church 
\ will ever throw oflF, when left to the legiti- 
\ mate and unrestrained workings of its pur« 

faith. \ 

\ . \ 

But the fruits of patronage had found \ 

their way to America, with those who had j 
been brought up under its influence ; and | 
outward connexion with the Church was \ 
too far regarded as all that was neces- 
sary, while the heart was a stranger to the \ 
new birth. And no doubt the want of con- \ 
vertiiig gracei waa one of the chief ingredi- 
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ents, in the lamentable scenes which occur- 
red in the Williamsburg Church. And the 
fault lay not on one side alone, but at the 
door of both parties. That vital piety had 
sadly declined during the war, and rashness 
and violence taken its place, on the part of 
the descendants of the first settlers, admits 
not of a doubt. A spirit of christian for- 
I bearance would have ultimately gained the 
' point they desired, without resorting to un- 
I' lawful proceedings. But the habits leam- 
I ed in their battles with the enemies of their 

> country, of carrying eveiy measure by 
I force, was not easily laid aside ; and that 
I very determination of purpose which car- 

> ried them triumphantly through the bat- 
j ties of the revolution, now led them to con- 
l tend with unyielding obstinacy against their 
( own brethren in the Church. 



The Mr. Kennedy, of whom we are speak- 
ing, arrived in this country from Ireland, 
as early as the year 1772, as we find him 
before the Synod of that year. For some 
time he did not connect himself with any 
Presbytery; but obtaining letters of recom- 
mendation frcwEn the second Presbytery of 
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Philadelphia, he went into thje bounds of 
the Donegal Presbytery, and labored there 
without leave. This latter body, in conse- 
quence of some irregularities of Mr Ken- 
nedy, brought the matter to the notice of 
the Synod, at its sessions in 1772. The 
Synod ordered Mr. Kennedy to put himself 
under the care of the Presbytery of Done- 
gal, and answer to that body for his future 
conduct, which he refused to do, but con- 
tinued to preach in its bounds as before. — 
Mr. Kennedy appeared before the Synod the 
following year, offering reasons for not obey- 
ing its order ; and, at the same time, so in- 
culpated the conduct of the Presbytery, as 
to call forth a reply. The Synod deter- 
mined the case by rebuking Mr. Kennedy 
for his contumacy, and directing the Pres- 
bytery to bring him regularly to triaL The 
following year the Presbytery reported to 
Synod, that the case had been issued, and Mr. 
Kennedy ordered to desist from preaching. 
Mr. Kennedy, at the same time, complain- 
ed to Synod of the decision of the Presby- 
tery ; when, from want of time to issue the 
case, it was deferred to the following year. 
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The minutes of that year, (1775) dismissing 
the complaint of the accused as " ground- 
less and frivolous,^ furnishes the last infor- 
mation of him, found in the printed records.* 

Unimportant, as this case might appear, it 
was the occasion of a standing rule, which 
in substance, is a law of the Church at the 
present time. In consequence of the ir- 
regularities of Mr. Kennedy, the Rev. John 
Koan oflfered an Overture, restraining Pres- 
byteries from receiving foreign ministers 
and candidates, or even giving them leave 
to labor in their bounds, until their creden- 
tials had been duly examined by the Synod, 
at its earliest meeting next after their arriv- 
al. This Overture passed into a law, only 
by a small majority of Synod, and was pro- 
l tested against by the whole Second Presby- 
i tery of Philadelphia present, and dissented 
i from by a number of other members.f 

This protest furnishes us with an impor- 
tant clew to the subsequent course of Mr. 
Kennedy, This same body had given Mr. 

»Rocor4i Pm. Omech, p.p. 485, 441, 443, 462, 460* 
470. 
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Kennedy testimonials which enabled him ^ 

\ to gain access to the Churches in Donegal \ 

\ Presbytery; and the course of its members \ 

\ on the trial, indicates how deeply they still ^ 

j sympathized with him. A manuscript writ- \ 

\ ten by one who was a witness of the mel- \ 

I ancholy scenes which occurred here, says \ 

J that Mr. Kennedy bore testimonials from \ 

\ the ^' Presbytery of Philadelphia," not spe- \ 

; cifying the number. In the Bellamy pa- ^ 

J pers^ it is stated that Mr. Kennedy was un- j 

\ sound in doctrine ; and in consequence was \ 

\ unable to form a settlement in any of the \ 

/ Ohurches, and wandered along the seacoast 

\ to the BouUi. It has been already stated, 

\ that one of the former pastors of this 

I Church was the Rev. Hector Allison, two 

\ of whose brothers were now members of 

\ the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. — 

\ The Williamsburg Church was not unknown 

; to them, and it were not diflicult for him to 

^ obtain access to it through them, either by 

^ ft. general or particular recommendation.-^ 

\ JEvery ch*racteristiiC of th^ Mr. KeuQedy 

^ wJbf labored here, gtv^n ^bjr tkoai ^ho well 

i remember hin, fg^m to identify hkn as llie 
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same individual, who appeared as a troubler 
of our Israel at the North. In the records 
of Synod, he is called a " candidate ^^; but 
whether we are to infer from this that he 
was not an ordained minister, is uncertaiD. 
He had, however, now been in this country 
more than eleven years, before coming to 
this place. He had married, and was again 
single from the death of his wife, and had a 
son with him who died, and was buried in 
the bounds of this congregation. During 
his sojourn here, he married Miss Elizabeth 
Hamilton, a member of his Church. After 
leaving, he removed into North Carolina, 
in the vicinity of Charlotte, where he died. 

But, his ministry here was unhappy to { 
himself, and disastrous to the Church. And 
among his most inveterate enemies at the 
last, were his own party in the Church, and 
those united to him by family relationship. 
When, the first three years stipulated for 
were out, he determined to remain two years 
longer; and the majority of the congrega- 
tion sustained him. Finding now no means 
of redress, the minority resolved on theun- 
ymQ and unfortunate expedient, of demol- 
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ishing the Church; preferring to destroy | 

what their fathers had built and oonsecra- | 

ted with many prayers, rather than suffer it > 

to be desecrated by the preaching of one j 

who denied the divinity of the Lord Jesus \ 

Christ. Accordingly, by previous under- | 
standing, they met early one morning in 

the month of August, 1786, with about one \ 

hundred negro men, and in a few hours razed | 

the building to the ground, and removed > 

the materials from the spot The pulpit \ 

was carried three miles, and concealed in | 

the barn of Mr. Samuel McClelland, whose | 

father was one of the original members of ^ 

the Church. \ 



In this whole procedure, we perceive the ^ 
m^iifest lack of disinterested piety and \ 
christian zeal on the part of Mr. Kennedy, \ 
in refusing to leave a Church, where his \ 
presence was rending the body of Christ, \ 
and creating a schism and personal animosi- \ 
ties, which were to last for more than a 
generation ; and on the part of the minori- 
ty of the people his enemies, an unohristiim 
i^arimefls, which induced them to take the 
law into their own haads. But^ on tike 
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i^drte of tha majority) there lay the sm of 
an Btler obliyioa of the golden rule, and ve- 
speot for the rightB and conat^ienoes of Ae mi- 
nority ; a most dangerous prihetple, either 
in Church or State ; one which, in numer- 
ous instances, has proved ruinous to both ; 
one f^inst which themeelTes had just be- 
fore been balitling in th& reTolutionary con- 
test ; and one which now ominously threat- 
ens to rend to pieces the fitir fabric of this 
glor^itt Union, which our fathers cemented 
witH^ their blood. May God avert impend- 
ing calamities. 

The issue was now fairly made between 
the two parties ; and, at a suit in law, which 
was tried in Gteofgetown, the minority lost 
the case, and were required to pay for the 
house they had demolished. The result was, 
t^e foundation of two distinct congregations, 
worshipping in diflferent houses, each under 
its own pastor. A living witness remem- 
bers distinctly, that only a Sabbath or two 
«fter the destruction of the Church, allude 
)og structure was raised on tise same spot, 
^ $ka t^mp^mry use of the congregation, 
fha miii^rUy mem^rffudz&iin^ a^separcie 
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Oboreh bj Bev« Jamee Edmottds, and be* 
came eotmeeted widi the Presbyfewy <rf 
ScN^tli OaroliBa, whiek then embraced the 
axtirt iemlo^ of tb« State. They took the 
name of Bethel, and built their house of 
worship less than one hundred yards east oS 
the otb^, and received oeeasionid stipplieB 
fi'om the Kev. Jame^ Edmcmds and Bev# 
Thomas Bees^ 

IV.— -FBOH: THE BCHIfiM TO THE BBtTNION- 

Iti 1789^ the Bethel Church secured the 
ministerial services of Rev. James W. Ste- 
phenson^ from Lancaster iMstrict, a Keen* 
tiate of the Presbytery of South Carolina, 
by which body he was regularly ordained 
and installed pastor of Bethel and Indian^ 
town, in December, 1Y90. On the 4th of 
August, 1Y91, Mr. Stephenson was united 
in marriage with Miss Elizabeth James, 
daughter of Maj. John Jafties. But this 
union was short ; Mrs. Stephenson died on 
liieSi^th of July, 1798, and her remains re- 
pose near those of her .father, in the Indian- 
town grave-y aard. As many penioiis yet liv- 
ing can testify, Mr. Stephens<m's ministry 
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[ was oMmed of God, in this charge, which cm \ 

many accounts, was peculiarly trying. In i 

; the summer of 1802, his labors were bless- \ 

\ ed with a copious outpouring of the Holy < 

; Spirit, and his congregations participated \ 

\ largely in the precious refreshings from on j, 

: high, which were at that time being vouch- \ 

! safed generally to the Churches. A camp- \ 

\ meeting was held at the Sand Hills, near \ 

I the road, three miles above Kingstree, which \ 

) was attended by the Kev. John Brown, of 

f Waxhaws, Eev. Duucan Brown, of Hope- 

; well, and Rev. Mr. McWhorter, of Salem. 

\ At the commencement of the meeting, Mr. \ 

\ Brown, of Waxhaws, who bad just before j 

' enjoyed a blessed work of grace in his own \ 

\ Churdi, in which Mr. Stephenson had as- \ 

\ sisted him, preached a sermon in explaqa- j 

\ tion and defence of the revival. The effect j 

\ was happy in convincing the people gener- / 

; ally, that the work was genuine, and the \ 

; wonderful scenes which occurred, were, to \ 

\ . a great extent at least, from the influence of | 

.' the Holy Spirit. i 

\ Faithftil in his opposition to vice in every \ 

\ fonn, Mr. Stephensoa was sncceftsM in 1 
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\ abolidhiag the unchrtstiau praetice of horee- 
I racing, drinking at funerals, and to some 
I extent, otiier practices inconsistent with our 
^ holy religion. To him, also, belongs tlie 
I honor of introducing in this part of the 
j country, the benevolent work of evangeliz- 
5 ing the colored people, and preventing them 
f laboring for themselves on the Sabbath. — 
I In the year 1808, Mr. Stephenson, with 
I about twenty families of his charge — a part 
5 of whom preceded him — removed to Maury 
> County, Tennessee, and settled on a tract of 
I land which the emigrants jointly purchased 
5 from the heirs of Gen. Kath. Greene. Of 
j this colony, the Zion Church wjis organized, 
{ to which Mr. Stephenson ministered till 
I about a year before his death, when the in- 
firmities of age rendered him incapable oi 
further services. He preached his vale- • 
dictory discourse, at Jndiantown, qu the 
28th of February, 1803, and set out for the 
West on the 3rd of March following; and 
on the 26th of May he was again married 
to Mrs. Mary Fleming, a member of his. 
Church, and one of tlie emigration from 
Williamsburg. la 1815, be received from 
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tbe South Carolina College^ the well ineii- I 

ted degree of Doctor in Divinity. He died ; 

in the enjoyment of an unclouded hope, on ^ 

the 6tii of January, 1832, at the advanced j 
age of Ye, having been pastor of a part of 
hi 8 congregation more than forty-two years. 
To return to the residuary party, who 
were legally entitled to the name and rights 
of the Williamsburg Church : after the de- 
parture of Mr. Kennedy, the Church was 

vacant until 1792, wheft the Rev. James | 

Malcomson arrived from Ireland, having | 

been specially invited from thence* to this > 

pastoral charge. Mr. Malcomson was a | 

man of talents, .learning and pleasing ad- s 

dress; and added to his theological culture, / 

the skill of Doctor of Medicine. In 1804, | 

he removed to the city of Charleston, and ^ 

rested from his labors during the summer of f 

that year. The only ruling elders of this j 

Church, whose names can now be recalled, ; 

were James McConnell, Thomas McConnell, •' 

and John McClary. .; 

. After the removal of Mr. Malcomson, the > 

Church was without the stated means of j 

grace, for many years, receiving occasional ^ 
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sappHes from Rev. Messrs. Enox imd Tbomp* < 

son, and other ministers. In 1809, ike Rev. ^ 

lliomas Ledley Birch, of Washington, Pa., \ 

a native of Ireland, was invited to visit the I 

congr^ation, with a view to a settlement ; \ 

but he declined coming. A letter written ( 
in reply, to Dr. William Dollard, in 1811, 

exhibits the breathings of a man of heaven- \ 

I ly spirit. In this communication, he recom- \ 

mends Rev. Robert Reid, also a native of ! 

Ireland, and resident in Pennsylvania; but I 

it is not known that he was ever invited to I 

visit the Church. Mr. Birch seems to have '^ 

been acquainted with Mr. Malcomson in ^ 

Ireland, and makes affectionate inquiry af- ? 

ter him, as his old friend. I 

After the removal of Doct. Stephenson, ,' 

the Churches of Bethel and Indiantown en- ; 

gaged the services of Rev. Dr. Flinn ; who, ; 

however, was translated to Charleston, in ; 

less than a year, to the charge of the second <> 

Presbyterian Church, which is still called ; 

by his name. The successor of Dr. Flinn, ^ 

was the Rev. Daniel Brown, of North Caro- > 

lina, whose ministry was signally owned of • 

God, especially in his labors among the >' 
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^ blacks. Ou a visit to his native place, in 

i the summer of 1815, he was seized with 

/ sudden illness and died ; and there sleeps 

> with his fathers, 

\ During the vacancy that existed for near- 

'^ ly two years, divine service was regularly 

\ kept up on the Sabbath, by the Eldei's of 

I the Church. In 1817, the Rev. John Co- 

< vert, a native of New York, and student of ; 

< the Tlieological Seminar}'^ of Princeton, was 

< engaged to supply the Churches for one 
''. year. In the Spring of 1818, the ministry 
j of Rev. R.' W. James commenced, w^hich \ 
i enjoyed the rich blessing of God in adding I 
] to tlie communion of the Church ; and also 

> experienced some reverses in the death, and \ 
^ emigration to the West, of many leading \ 
/ members. During this period. Bethel gave \ 
^ to the Church its first native minister. Rev. \ 
\ William James Wilson ; who, however, was \ 
j not permitted to labor long in the Master's 
/ vineyard. His short ministry was spent in 
V Salem Church ; and a monument was reared 
] to his memory in this place, by the bereav- 
/ ed people of his charge. Mr. James was 
: called to succeed him^ and left here in 1827. 
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\ The Bnliog Elders whose names are re- 

^ membered, (beside the tliree original ones 

< already mentioned) were, at the time of the 

I division, Robert Witherspoon, Robert Frier- 

f son, and Joseph McKee. In adiMtion to 

; these, there were in the Bethel Church prior 

; to the ministry of Mr. James, Robert Frier- 

I son, Samuel Frierson, Dr. John Graham, 

• Samuel Wilson, John Wilson, William Wil- 

> son, James Bradley, and Thomas Wither- 

> spoon. At the commencemejit of Mr. James' 
\ ministry, thei*e were of these living, Samuel 
■■ Wilson, William Wilson, Robert Frierson, 
^ and Thomas Witherspoon. Soon after this, 
: in 1818, there were added to the Session by 

ordination, David McClary, Robert J. Wil- 

; son, Samuel E. Fiilton, R. S. Witherspoon, 

: and J. B. Witherspoon. In the Spring of 

1826, the Session having again become weak, 

I by the lamented death of Robert J. Wilson, 

I their faithful and efficient Clerk, and by the 

: removal of Thomas Witherspoon and Ro- 

;• bert Frierson, Jun., to Alabama, John Mc- 

\ Clary, Robert Frierson, and Daniel Frier- 

\ son, were added to their number. As an 

} example of the irr^ularities sometimes per- 
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mitted, Mr^ John MeClary was inducted 
into the £Id«rshi^ in Bethel Ghnreh, by in* 
8talIation(5 while he keld his membership, 
and exereised; the office of Eld^in the origi- 
nal Chnrch of WiMiamsbui^^ Hehadbe^i 
chosen at the eleetiem in 1818^ l^n>t declined 
serring at that timev 

Eecurring agaiw to the original Church ; 
that body enjoyed the ministry of the Eev. 
Mr. Covert, from the time Re ceased to la- 
bor in the Bethel and Indmntown Churches, 
until his death. And* to the influence of 
this man of God, is in an eminent degree 
due the happy reuwion' of the tvi^o Churches 
afterwards. His labors of love and christian 
deportment, united to Ms urbanity of man- 
ners, are not forgotten by the people of his 
late charge. And as a legitimate conse- 
quence, the members of Bethel congrega" 
tion, not only united cordially in his support, 
but attended regularly on Ms ministry each 
alternate Sabbath in the old CJiurch, when 
there was no service in their own. Thus 
happily circumstanced, the two christian 
congregations worshipping together under 
the ministry of the same pastors, one Sab- 
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bath in the eld Obiircli, the next «t Bethel, 
were destined soon to become one body 
again; — ^a happy illastraticm of the benign 
influence of prudent, Grod-fearing men, in 
the exercise of the holy ofllce. Having 
served his Lord faithfully in this part of his 
vineyard, Mr. Covert was cut down in the 
vigor of life, being ia his 84th year, and ta- 
ken to his Inward. His melancholy death 
occurred at the parsonage, on the night of 
the great stonn which swept over this part 
of the country^ September 29th, 1822. His 
body was borne to its lowly resting place, 
\hi the shoulders of men, the trees prostra- 
ted by the tornado having so blocked up the 
roads, as to re^d^r the passage uf vehicles 
impracticable. His sepulchre is witU'ui; 
and with Bay, and Alison and Kennedy, 
and Wilson, and Mitchell,* he will sleep 
peacefully in yonder sacred spot, till the re- 
surrection morn. 

V. — THE REUNION. 

l%e last event in the history of tiik CSiureh, 
with which we must close the present effort, 
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i is the merging the two bodies into one, in < 

{ 1828. Tliis happy event was farther pro- ^ 

moted by the pious labours and kind chris- I 

tian deportment of Rev. William J. Wilson, } 

in his first efforts in the ministry. While ^ 

residing with his father, Mr. William Wil- < 

son, he frequently delivered his Master's < 

message of peace in the old Church, which > 

was owned of God in drawing the people i 

together in a common bond of love. After ] 

the removal of'Mr. James to Salem, Bethel ^ 

; Church, enjoyed the services of Mr. Josiah I 

W. Powers, a Licentiate, from December, i 

182Y, to May, 1828. Immediately subse- i 

quent to this, the Churches of Bethel and < 

Indiantown united in a call to the Rev. John | 

V^^^^Ertpn, of Mecklenburg County, North Car- ' | 

[ olina. On the 16th of June, Mr. Emin ] 

> performed divine service in Bethel Church, 

I and a sermon was preached in the old 

J Church, by Mr. Nixon, a Baptist minister. 

I On the morning of that day, the Session of 

I Bethel Church met, and resolved to propose 

; terms of union to the other c<mgregation« 

\ Mr. John McClary; who seems to have 
I been a patriarch in both tiiiese branches of 
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j the house of Israel, was judiciously select- 
I ed to bear the olive branch of peace to the 
I body worshipping in the old Church. Both 
I congregations were now prepared to sheath 
I the sword forever; and the time was come 
I when Judah should no more vex Ephraim 
[ nor Ephraim envy Judah. The white ban- 
ner was as joyfully hailed on the ,one side, 
as proflfered on the other ; and the venera- 
ble bearer was authorized to carry back a 
favorable response. Mr. Erwn was request- 
ed to preach in the old Church, on the Tues- 
day (the 17th) following, and the Bethel . 
congregation invited to attend, for the pur- 
pose of deliberating on the subject of the 
proposed union. After divine service, on 
that day, Mr. John McClary was called to 
the chair, and stated the object of the meet- 
ing. The first question propounded was, 
"Shall the two Churches be now united in 
one body ?" which was responded to by a 
unanimous vote in the aflSrmative. After 
some deliberation regarding the location of 
the house of worship, it was decided to erect 
a new building; — ^the same in which we are 
now assembled. Mr. Ervin was unani- 

i s 
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mously elected pastor of the united CLurch, 
and a committee appointed to inform him 
of the election. The call was accepted; 
and Mr. E. entered upon his labors here in 
the Fall of that year, which he continued 
faithfully to discharge, greatly beloved J)y 
his people, till his return to North Caroli- 
na in 18^. After ministering there some 
years, he I'^aoved to Arkansas, where, af- 
ter a short term of service, he fell asleep, 
and his mortal part there awaits the better 
resurrection. 

The ecclesiastical connexion of the Wil- 
liamsburg Church, was onginally with the 
Presbytery of Edinburg. It was after- 
wards transferred (it is believed) to the old 
Presbytery of Charleston, which was never 
in connexion with our General Assembly, 
and which has been for perhaps near forty 
years extinct. As the records of that body 
are lost, the date of the transfer, cannot now 
be ascertained. The Bethel Church was 
connected from its organization with the 
Presbytery of S. Carolina; and in its sub- 
sequent divisions, fell into that portion <^f 
it now embraced in the Presbytery of Har- 
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mony. The united Church, under the ori- 
ginal name of Williamsburg, sought the 
same connexion; which continues till the 
present day.. Thus a painful schism in the 
body of Christ was healed, after an existence 
of near forty-two years. 

With some reflections we will now close* 
1. The Almighty will always remember 
His Covenants. His Truth and Faithful- 
ness are to all generations. Notwithstandr 
ing the infirmities of His people, He will 
carry out His glorious designs in regard to 
them. The foundation of the Lord standr 
eth sure, having this seal — "The Lord know- 
eth them that are His." His sheep know 
His voice, and follow Jlim ; and no power 
\ shall be able to pluck them out of His hand. 
5 Through how many generations of the sons 
J of Adam, has He borne and carried His 
{ chosen ones, realizing His promises to all 
that put their trust in Him. And never was 
His Truth more clearly demonstrated, than 
in His dealing with the generations that 
have, from time to time, filled this Church, 
and with their ancestors before them. His 
mighty arm was not less perceptible, in his 
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guardianship of those whose motto, was 
"Christ's Crown and Covenant," in the 
glens and mountains of Scotland, than in 
that of His ancient Israel, who followed 
the visible symbol of His presence^ in the 
Eed Sea and in the Wilderness. They 
owned no Head of the Church on earth; 
and they reposed on the arm of a Sovereign 
who did not desert them to their enemies. 
{ And we have seen how His faithfulness has 
been exercised over their descendants, who 
pitched their tents in the waste-howling 
wilderness. In all the perilous and afflict- 
ive scenes through which they were called 
to pass, though individual numbers have 
fallen, the whole has been wonderfully pre- 
served. Few associations of men have ever 
sustained the shocks, that have from time to 
time convulsed the Williamsburg Church. 
Like the bush of Moses, it has been repeat- 
edly as it were, wrapped in flames ; and yet 
it stands forth unconsumed, a glorious mon- 
ument of the providential care of the Lord 
of Hosts. Through pestilence and death, 
poverty and discouragement; — ^through the 
ensnarementB of prospmty and peacoi and 
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the fires of war; — through the long contin- 
ned bittemess of party strife and divisioii, 
and the temptations to leliiargy that arise 
fromnnity and strength; — from all these, 
we see the old Church emerging, still to 
gather strength from disaster itself, and ev- 
er bearing aloft the blood-stained banner of 
the cross. The colonies that went off from 
it in its infancy, threatening its very exist- 
ence, by forming other Churches at suita- 
ble difitanoes, served the rather to give it 
strength. Of these colonies, no Church in 
all our Southern Zion, we feel assured, has \ 
sent out an equal number. i 

All the Presbyterian Churches on Black | 
River and Lynches creek, together with | 
Hopewell, on Jeffries' creek, may properly i 
be regarded as its offspring ; either'having ? 
been founded by members from it, or from 
those Churches that were indebted to it for 
their parentage. One entire Church, in 
Tennessee, was formed out of its families ; 
and this one again has given large contri- 
butions, (in many instances the majorities 
of Churches) to the Presbyterian Church in 
the Soathwestem States. And still the >otd 
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parent stock is green and flonrishiBg, asA 
promises as fair as ever, to outlive the shodM 
tiiat future time may have in store for it. 

And the promises of Gtod are not limited 
to one generation of christians, nor to par- 
ticular fisunilies ; but extend to the Church 
in its aggregate capacity.* There is " One 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all." If one race 
passes away, another comes on the stage 
and fills its place. The seats in the sanctu- 
ary are continually being occupied by new 
worshippers ; the old going to their reward 
I on high, and to other parts of the Master's 
I vineyard. Still it is the same Church, with 
> the same covenant God as its King. We 
\ have as strong reasons to believe, that the 
{ Williamsburg Church will exist one hundred 
/ and twenty years from this time, as that it 
f has outlived the storms of the one hundred 
J and twenty years that are past. Other min- 
\ isters will preach here, when the tongue \ 

/ *Tlie truth of this has been happily realized since the i 

/ delivery of this discourse. Ere the month had passed ^ 

/ tkway, &e Lord -was pleased to poia* out his Spirit, and i 

.' bring many souls to a knowledge of the truth ; making j 

? the wird time of refreshing f^om on high, which this \ 

\ ^ur^ has dOegr^ in the last eiglit year& 

i \ 
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that now addvesaea yoa, will be silent in the 
tomb. Other Elders wiU serve at the altar 
— other saints will live for Qod and praise 
him for his mighty acts ; and other sinners 
will despise the oalls of mercy, and be damn- 
ed. Still the Church will be the same. 

But, 2. These encouraging features ought 
the more to stimulate to greater zeal and 
exertion. The very fact that God works for 
us, should nerve our every arm to effort. — 
Assurance of victory always inspires the 
soldier with courage. No mortal man per- 
haps, ever believed more strongly in desti- 
ny, than the great Napoleon. And the ef- 
fect was to urge him on to the success which 
he saw "his star" pointing out to him. In 
our case, times and circumstances changing, 
call for renewed, and more signal efforts 
and self-denials. The world, as well as the 
Church, is on the march ; and we must keep 
pace with them, or lag behind. The exer- 
tions that were sufficient last year, may 
prove defective tike year to come. The pro- 
vidence of God, as well as his Word, pro- 
claim in every ear, " Work while it is call- 
ed to-day ; for the night com#th when no 
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HMiii can work*" Let our Ismel be feithful^ 
in labors and prayers, letting their light 
shine as epistles of Jesns^ and the promise 
to Jonadab shall never fail ; we shall never 
want a man to stand before the Lord. " Lo 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." A pure Church, a Church zeal- 
ous for tlie Lord of Hosts, will live and pros- 
per, while thrones totter, and kingdoms 
come to an end. 

3. Finally, what a glorious resurrection 
will a faithful Church enjoy ! The mortal 
remains of generations will sleep in uncim- 
sciousness side by side, as ages and centu- 
ries roll away ; but they will rise together 
at last, and behold each other for the first 
time, when they bluill be canglit up to meet 
the Lord in the air. What a blessed morn- 
ing will be on this sacred spot, where we 
are now worshipping, when the archangel's 
trump shall wake the sleeping dead ! Here 
lie the pious patriarchs who suflFered perse- 
cution in Wales and Scotland and Ireland, 
and endured penury, sickness and danger, 
in the wilderness homes of Carolina. Here 
sleep in a few paces of us, the firet Elders 
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who served at the first communion table 
that was ever spread in this part of God's 
dominion, and the cammunicants who re- 
ceived the bread and wine at their hands. 
For more than one hundred years, their chil- 
dren and their successors have walked over 
their graves, falling themselves, one by one 
beside them ; and the fourth generation is 
now fast ripening for the tomb. The Sa- 
viour's own embassadors too, lie here, six 
in number. Kindred souls have already 
met beyond the skies. Pastors and their 
flocks have gathered around the throne, and 
now sing the song of Mosus and the Lamb. 
Their bodies lie entombed, some here, and 
some far distant in other lands ; but their 
souls are liv ing and reigning in the presence . 
of God. From the most distant points, all 
will find their way up the narrow path, that 
leads to the presence chamber of the King. 
The patriot saints of the revolution have 
joined each other in the spirit land, to suf- 
fer and bleed and learn war no more ; and 
perhaps to look down and rejoice over their 
children, enjoying the fruits of their toils 
and dangei*8. Their bodies mangled in the 
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Strife of death, will meet their final reward 
in receiving the crown of life. 

May the pastors and people, from Ireland, 
from Carolina, from Tennessee, from Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, and from the wide ex- 
tended territory over which they have 
spread themselves, be permitted to rise to 
the same glory, to join the orchestra of 
heaven — to add another wave to the many 
waters, a new peal to the mighty thunder,, ^ 
a higher strain to the eternal anthem. ^ 
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APPENDIX. 



(A) i 

T^EBE was one additioiral feature ©f re- \ 

semblance between tie Williamsburg Colo- I 

nists generally, and tke sons of Jacob— ^their ? 

trade had been to feed cattle from their \ 

yQuth. Of the two brothers, John and | 

William James, the former who was the \ 

elder, settled on the Lake, the latter on \ 

Broad Samp. William owned large flocks \ 

of cattle which he kept for pasturage on | 

Bull's Savanna, about twelve miles above | 

Kingstree. Here, his son John, the future | 

Major, spent much of his boyhood, like the { 

killer of Goliath, herding his father's flocks ; \ 

and to the exereises in bodily agility and ' 

horsemtmship absolutely necessary to this > 
vocation, he was largely indebted for his 

daring equestrian exploits dnuniDg the war. | 
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And ab una disce omnea. Tlieir plain and ) 
simple manner of living too, which they , < 

made a matter of conscience like their fa- \ 

thers, not less than of necessity, affords an- | 

other clew to tlieir patient endurance of the ; 

privations and suflferings, to which they were \ 

subjected in the camp and field. Major ] 

James married Miss Dobbin, and settled on \ 

the place now owned by the heirs of Dr. \ 

John Fluitt, and subsequently removed to \ 

Indiantowa. \ 

Different versions of his encounter with \ 
Ardesoif have been given ; all of which, in- 
cluding tliat of his sons who fought by his 
side, differ from that of Wecms, who has 
attached both romance and immortality to 
it, by making him knock the Briton down. 
We venture another phase of the story, as 
it was recently furnished us by a venerable 
Elder, who rememboi's distinctly to have 
heard James himself relate it to his father, 
one of his neighbors. Major James rode 
up to the house where Ardesoif was lodged, 
with some apprehensions lest he should be 
detained as a prisoner, when his unwelcome 
message was told ; and as a wise precau^ 
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tion, hitched his hone near the door. As 
the discussion grew wann, Ardesoif and 
James both rose to their feet, the latter un- 



armed holding his chair between them, and \ 
keeping himself next the door where his ; 
horse was tied. Ardesoif slowly followed j 
him, as he retired still holding the chair, \ 
until he sprang from the door and mounted ^ 
his horse. He did not strike Ardesoif, as | 
Weems has stated; but held the chair in 
readineSvS to do so if necessary. And had i 
the supercilious Briton approached n^r | 
enough, though wearing his sword, the stal- 
. wart arm of the fearless patriot would have 
made him repent his temerity, by crushiug 
him at a blow. 

One of James' visits to his family during I 
the war, was discovered by Amos Gaskins, 
who was killed soon after at Tarcote with 
cards in his hand ; and a plan was laid by 
the thieving tory, to sui-prise and murder 
him in his house. Fortunately, James was 
made aware of his danger, and prepared to 
meet it. He procured several guns from \ 
Mr. Barr, one of his neighbors, whose little i 
son, just, old enough to draw a sight and \ 
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pull a trigger, volunteered to go with him, \ 

and aid him in watching for Gaskins. For ; 

several nights, the Major and master Barr \ 

lay together in a cart, waiting for the foe. \ 

But the dastard assassin had got wind of < 

the unwelcome fact, that the lion was not \ 

asleep ; and personal safety taught him to \ 

keep aloof when he was awake. \ 

i 

(B) \ 

Of these Captains, three belonged to the \ 

congregation of Williamsburg : McCottry / 

was a member of the Indiantown Church. \ 

Their men were chiefly from these two con- \ 

gregations. And of the other companies \ 

and officers, who afterwards joined the \ 

" Brigade," from Marion, Sumter, George- | 

town, &c., the larger proportion ,were the \ 

descendants of the Scotch Irish who first \ 

settled in Williamsburg township. It is \ 

already well known that Major James was \ 

one of the original Elders of Indiantown j 

Church. / 

J 

In this tribute of respect to the Scotdi \ 

Irish, we would not willingly detract oiie | 
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iota from the glory of the Horrys, Postelh, 
&c., of another race. Their deeds are im- 
mortalized by Eamsay, James, Weems, &c., 
and more fully and accurately by Dr. Sims, 
whose classic work is now a standard au- 
thority ; to one and all of which the reader 
is referred. 

(C) 

In order to understand the condition of 
affairs in Williamsburg already referred to, 
it is proper to state, that Hamilton, who had 
but recently come from parts unknown, 
was not connected with any of the people, 
until his marriage with a highly respectable 
\ femily. On account of his immoral charac- 
\ ter, he was but little respected ; and had con- 
\ tracted personal enmity with Wm. Matthews 
and some others of the same name. In the 
earlier part of the contest for liberty, he was 
a decided Whig, and took an active part in 
fevor of Congress ; but, after the fall of 
CSttrieston, he turned royalist, went down 
to tiba city, aad returned with a Captain's 
commission from, the British authorities. — 
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As the people of the community repudiated 
his authority, his forces were brought from 
a distance. By a regular system of plun- 
dering, and giving information to the Bril- 
ish, he kept the country for some months in 
a state of alarm ; and the men generally 
who were not in service, formed encamp- 
ments in the canebrakes and swamps, to 
avoid capture or murder, where they were 
concealed, and also inaccessible, except by 
a single path which was carefully guarded. 
After the devastating march of Wemyss, 
and the return of Marion from North Caro- 
lina, Hamilton was obliged to fly for refuge 
to his friends the British and the tories, to 
the great relief of the community, which 
was afterwards neither annoyed by him or 
any other enemy. William Matthews and 
John Boyd botJi threatened his life if he re- 
turned; and after the war, when he had 
ventured home to his family, his steprson, 
who happened to be there on a visit, was 
shot through his clothing at night by an un- 
known hand, in ndstake it was supposed for 
Hamilton. Perceiving his danger, Hamil- 
ton disappeared, and never returned. 
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We sympathise with Dr. Foote, the able j 

autlior of Sketches of North Carolina and ^ 

Virginia, in the regret, that so few of the I 

soldiers of the revolution have been honor- / 

ed with monuments to mark their resting ] 

places. If we enter the Williamsburg i 

graveyard by the Northern gate, we shall I 

pass the tombs of two of these men ; though \ 

their epitaphs do not tell us of the part they j 

took in the struggle for independence. — J 

Their names are William Wilson and James j 

Bradley. Of the friends of others of the \ 
same, patriot spirit, it may with truth be 
said, that when they performed the last rites 
of sepulture for them, 

** They carved not a line, they raised not a stone, 
But left them alone in their ^ory" 

Venerated men ! 

'*They hfsiMidq^ their last sleep, they hare fought their 



last battle ; 
No sound can awake them to glory again.'*' 

It was the lot in life, of the two above 
named, to live near together, to fight side 
by side the battles of their country, to serve 
a8 Elders at tlie same comnninion table, and 
to await togetfier the joyfiil lemrrectkm 
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i mom. At one time, they both served in :: 

I the command of that persecuted and exas- / 

{ perated Whig, Captain Snipes. In their J 

/ march, a tory was taken from his house de- I 

\ spite the tears and entreaties of his wife :^ 

\ and children; and farther on, another of \ 

'i those misguided men was met, who profess- \ 

\ ed to have abandoned his royal friends, and \ 

\ desired to join the Whigs. Sniper told him \ 

\ he would be received, on condition only of \ 

\ his shooting the tory, who had just before \ 

\ been taken from his family. The poor fel- \ 

\ low obeyed, and like Cain, though with a \ 

\ better pretext, killed his brother. Mr. Brad- \ 

\ ley thereupon informed the Captain, that if | 

\ he pursued this murderous course, his men \ 

'\ would no longer obey his commands. Snipes ^ 

i replied with an oath, that the next tory they \ 

j met, he would order him (Bradley) to shoot \ 

\ him. " If you do," rejoined the other, at j 

\ the same • time pointing the muzzle of his 

/ gun which lay across his saddle, at Snipes, 

\ and placing his thumb and finger on the } 

I cock and trigger, " titien I will shoot you." 

\ Brocul Swamp, on which these two noten 

\ lived, on aeooon^ i(^ its beii^ inaeeMiibte 
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by a public road, escaped the ravages of 
Wemyss ; but the people were much harass- 
ed by IJamilton, during his brief authority. 
On one occasion, a tory by the name of 

Barr, from Salem, came to the house of Mr. 
Bradley, entreating his friendly interposi- 
tion, and leave to stay with him, stating that 
he winlied to join the friends of liberty, but 
had been refused. As Bair had been an old 
school mate, the hospitalities of his friend's 
mansion were granted him. But as soon as 
the miscreant had discovered the hiding 
place of Mr. Bradley's horses in the swamp, 
he revealed the secret to Hamilton, who 
came with his company guided by Barr, 
and drove the hoises out into the lot. Mrs. 
Bradley came out and begged the marau- 
ders to leave two mares and colts, which 
she said could be of little use to them ; when 
one of the party, an itinerant tailor, without 
either family or property, began to complain 
how the Whigs had carried off all his prop- 
erty and left his wife and children to suffer. 
"Is not this Mr. Coi^nelly?'' quickly asked 
the good lady. "Yes," «he«pi8hly drawled 
«at Ae lying tikief^ when he saw that he 
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was identified, and disappeared instanter. 
The mares and colts were left at that time ; 
but were stolen the same nignt. 

Tlie people on Broad Swamp were all 
good Whigs ; and in consequence were com- 
pelled to keep a good look out for Hamilton 
and his men. There was one encampment 
in the " Canes," at the south end of Find- 
lay's bay, where Mr. Bradley and his neigh- 
bors found refuge. William Matthews, who 
then lived on the place now owned by D. 
P. Fulton, formed one in Sandhill bay ; oth- 
er's on Black Eiver occupied secluded spots 
in the swamp contiguous to their houses. 

When Hamilton was about to make a 
foray, he was accustomed to call in his men, 
and make his designs public ; it was sup- 
posed for the purpose of giving the Whigs 
time to escape to their hiding places, indi- 
cating pretty strongly that he would rather 
plunder than fight ; for it was not even a 
doubtful fact that he was much afraid of 
William Matthews, John Boyd, John Ful- 
ton and otbers. An Irish widow lady-^ 
named Douglass, and a true Whig, lived on 
the right side of th^ road leading up the hiti 
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\ into Kingstree, near where the Kail Koad \ 
I now passes, who had two sons too young for ! 
I military duty, that rendered the Whigs 
\ much service in giving notice of Hamilton's 
J movements. On one occasion, the latter 
'< had returned with a large number of stolen 
I horses, and left them tied near the branch ; 
; when one of the boys proposed to the other, 
i to climb a ti*ee and watch, and he would go 
; and cut them loose. The proposal was ac- 
! cepted, and a number of the creatures were 
; set free to return to their owners ; but the 
little sentinel in the tree becoming frighten- 
l ed gave a false alarm, and the remainder 
; were left in possession of the plunderers. — 
' Ilamilton had two negro men, as base as 
I himself, whom ho kept employed in stealing, 
? acting as spies, &c. As there was no other 
way of securing them, a company of Whigs 
• having got possession of them, carried them 
I out to a suitable place, with spades and oth- 
er implements for grave digging, and de- 
posited them the usual number of feet below 
; the surface of the earth. 

At a period prior to the revolution, a 
i number of Williamsburg families had emi- 
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grated to Liberty Connty, Georgia ; but be- 
ing now Burroanded by tories, they were 
compelled to fly from their homes. Among 
these were John Fulton with a brother and 
sister, John Witherspoon of Midway, Sam- 
uel McClelland, Tliorpe, and perhaps 

Mr. Heatly . Cutting their way thn)ugh nu- 
merous enemies, they crossed the Savannah 
River on a raft of logs, and returned to 
their foi*mer homes. 

The case of Mr. John Gordon, of Indian- 
town, was not dissimilar. Removing, after 
his marriage from the community of his an- 
cestors, he found himself all at once in the 
midst of enemies, and was compelled to fly 
for his life, back to his native place. He 
made his home with William Matthews, in 
Sandhill bay; and while going into the 
camp by the narrow pathway once came 
near being shot by Matthews, who hearing 
him at a distance, supposed him to be some 
enemy who had discovered his hiding place. 
Fortunately, before Mr. Gordon came in 
range of the gun, he was recognised by his 
voice talking to his servant. 

During the brief career of Hamilton, Mr. 
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James Bradley, mentioned above, was con- 
strained, on account of the condition of his 
fiunily, to go and offer himself a prisoner of 
war, that he might enjoy the privilege of 
remaining at home on parole. Mrs. Brad- 
ley was alone with two small children, and 
expected soon to become the mother of a 
third. Under the stem necessities of the 
case, he presented himself before the tory 
i Captain, in Kingstree, who received him 
I politely, but denied his request. Hamilton 
I alledged tliat his orders allowed him to pa- 
l role no prisoners ; and the only conditions 
s he could grant, were the oath of allegiance, 
/ and taking up arms for the king. Mr. 
; Bradley promptly replied, that rather than 
i violate his conscience, he would trust in 
^ God and suffer every extremity. The tory 
^ then changed his tone, and reasoned the 
; case with him, alleging that South Carolina 
; and Georgia were entirely conquered, ex- 
i cept a small strip of country towards the 
mountains; and that the North had too 
much to do at home, to afford them aid. — 
Mr. Bradley replied that he was mistaken, 
. and told him that Gov. Bntledge, then in i 
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\ Philadelphia^ had written to hifr relative in 

f Salem, the venerable sufferer under Tarle* 

[^ ton, already mentioned, that Congress wonld 

\ soon send on Col. Washington to their as*' 

\ sifttance. This has already been assigned 

^ as the cause of Tarleton's savage treatment 

^ of the old man. Tliis information -was 

\ brought from him to his Whig friends in 

\ Williamsburg, by Samuel Bradley, who had 

j! broken his parole in order to avenge the 

'< murder of Thomas Bradley, by hanging 

^ Holt ; and in consequence was afraid to re- 

} main in Salem, where tories were more 



j abundant. He, however, frequently passed 

\ to and fro, and was used by the aged patri- 

f ot to keep up the spirits of the Whigs in 

^ Williamsburg. The truth now developed, 

\ was probably made known by Hamilton to 

\ Tarleton, in his passage through Kingstree, 

I the consequences of which hare been de» 

I tailed. It now brought the tory to terms, 

/ and he asked three days to consider the re» 

\ quest. Before the time was expired, how* 

\ ever, Mr. Bradley was in the army ; and 

\ goon after, Hamilton was driven from Kings. 

i tree. Mrs. Bradley was accustomed to 
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\ speak of this circumstance, as one of the \ 

most remarkable instances of the kindness I 

I of a covenant God, that she had ever expe- ^ 

> rienced. \ 

> > 

\ Soon after the appointment of General \ 

I Greene to the command of the Southern ar- \ 

^ my,^the hopes of the patriots were realized 1 

I by Congress sending Col. Lee to their aid, \ 

> instead of Washington ; and in the follow- \ 
ing Januarj", we find him co-operating with \ 

> Marion in an attack on Georgetown. He \ 
\ was soon after recalled, to the main army, | 
\ and formed part of the rear guard of Gen. < 

> Greene, in his famous retreat before Com- \ 
\ wallis across North Carolina, with the pris- 

\ oners taken at the battle of the Cowpens. — : 

\ Colonels Lee and Maham were both en- \ 

\ camped on Broad Swamp at different times ; ; 

I but they effected nothing of importance. f 

\ It were a work of supererogation to assert \ 

\ what has been so fiiUv attested, that the < 

; "Women of the Revolution" were not a ; 

i whit behind the sterner ^x, in deeds of he- \ 

\ roic suft'ering and patriotism. Tlie list of \ 

; female worthies with their noble and virtu- \ 

\ ous actions, given to the public by one of ! 

\'(J Digitized by Google -?[-^ 
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; their owp sex,^ altogether competent to tixe 

i task, is an invaluable contribution to Ameri* 

I can historical literature. The work might, 

J however, be much protracted. Thousands 

i of interesting facts have been kept back 

/ from public view, purely from the delicacy 

^ which many persons feel in writing about 

I themselves, and their ancestors and other 

^f kindred. But the time has come when this 

J feeling should be laid aside, and honor giv- 

^ en to whom honor is due. The unwritten 

J traditions of the families of our country, 

/ furnish rich and abundant materials for vol- 

/ umes of interesting details. Deeds of he- 

l roism are not thcsless worthy of being re- 

] corded, and handed down to posterity — thus 

J furnishing a gmphic portraiture of the past 

/ — because they occurred in the retired walks 

I of life. 

] Speaking of the patriotic matrons of the 

j revolution at present, however, our space 

i limits us to the mention of one or two. 

j During the brief period of skirmishing 

i between Marion and Major Mcllraith, on 

/ Santee, seven British soldiers, having in 

j *Mr8. EUett 
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some way become detached from their corps, 

were endeavoring to find their way back to '< 

it. Coming to the house of Mrs. Jane Haw- \ 

kins, they requested this lady to direct them \ 

o th e encampment of the British command- | 

er. With great apparent interest in grati- j 

fying them, she mounted one of her horses I 

fmd rode along before them, all the while l 

chatting pleasantly, and asking them such I 

questions, as would lead to important infer- ; 

mation to the American cause ; when all at ^ 

once they found themselves in tlie midst of | 

Marion's men, instead of the forces of Mcll- I 

\ raith, and the men were duly secured as \ 

prisoners of war. \ 

Pending the predatory warfare of Ham- s 

ilton, in Williamsburg, a party of maraud- | 

ing tones went to the hous^ of Capt. Win. \ 

Gordon, and commenced plundering the | 

house. But conscience makes men cow- ; 

ards. The alarm was given, whether false [ 

or not does not appear, that the Whigs were | 

coming, when the whole party fled. One ; 

of them becoming fastened in some way on \ 

the fence, was unable to get over. Mrs. | 

Gordon ran and caught the fellow, and pull- ] 
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I ing him down on her own side of the fence, 
detained him until help came, and he was 
secured. | 

At another time, the free-booters came f 
and carried off all Mr. Gordon's horses, | 
\ while he was absent lighting the battles of < 
I his country. Mrs. Grordon unable to pre- i 
\ vent the robbery, followed the party at a dis- 
tance, and observed where the horses were 
enclosed. That night she went alone, caught 
I the best horse in the lot — a better than any 
I one of her own, and mounting him rode 
away in safety with her reprisal. 
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